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A THEORY OF LIMITATIONS. 
BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, PH.D. 


aes EW among us understand the réle of our limitations 
in all the relations of life. Few among us realize 
that these limitations indicate the negative Will of 
God in our regard, and suggest thereby the positive 
Divine Will which is our supreme law. There is a 
touch of dramatic awe in the thought that our limitations are our 
strong mountain of defence in the sight of God. Men may not see 
them, or may misunderstand them; not seldom, therefore, do they 
judge us unfairly. We ourselves often overlook our own limita- 
tions and govern life by mistaken fancy. But God sees all limita- 
tions and deals with us in view of them. No divine judgment 
against us is ever recorded beyond the point where our powers end. 
Everything that God asks of us is found without shadow of excep- 
tion within the limits of our capacity. All laws both human and 
divine cease to compel us where our limitations enter. These mark 
the point, therefore, where all duties cease, where all sanctions be- 
come inoperative, where ‘all opportunities lose their appeal. Re- 
sponsibility to God or to man comes with knowledge and power, 
but it cannot extend beyond them. No one is held to the impossible. 
Within the limits of what is possible we find our sanctity or our 
doom. Our limitations are exemptions from responsibility as- 
sured to us by God. 

The dignity of life is in our obligations. Protection against 
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invasion of whatsoever kind is provided for by our rights. The 
limitations to which we are subjected in the constitution of nature 
and in the processes of life protect us against every demand that is 
beyond our strength, and chart the limits of our responsibility 
before God and man. If life were simple and the Will of God 
were easily learned, knowledge -of-our limitations might not be so 
important in our guidance. But life is highly complex. The Will 
of God is frequently vague even in respect of the supreme decisions 
of life. Men judge us arbitrarily. They judge us by standards 
which they adopt without reflection, and they fail to make allowance 
for their own ignorance or narrowness. Their failure to under- 
stand our limitations and to respect them leads many into grave 
injustice when they judge us. We are forever in the turmoil of 
conflicting loyalties and confused desire. Hence, it is a source 
of greatest comfort to understand our limitations and feel assured 
that God at least, if not men, takes them fully into account in im- 
posing duties upon us and in judging us. God does not ask us to 
do what we are unable to do. He takes into account with tender- 
ness and unfailing wisdom our every limitation, not only when 
imposing obligations but also when offering grace. What is more 
touching throughout the pages of the Gospel than the tenderness 
of Christ shown in the discourse of the Last Supper when He said: 
“T have yet many things to say to you but you cannot bear them 
now.” 

The theologian who interprets the natural or revealed moral 
law finds surest guidance in the known limitations of human nature. 
He undertakes his task guided by the assumption that God: does not 
ask the impossible: In all expositions of moral law the theologian 
must take account of knowledge and of capacity and of the lack 
of these, not only as found in the race, but also as found in each 
man and woman and child. All theories of obligation, all practical 
definitions of duty must take into account our knowledge of the 
law and our power to obey it. 

Political science, jurisprudence, law-making are true in prin- 
ciple and safe in direction only in so far as they take into account 
the limitations of man. The science of government exposes a 
theory of human nature, a judgment of its limitations and powers. 
Laws are necessary because of our limitations. Government is 
necessary because of our limitations. The philosophic anarchist 
who believes that human character can be made sufficiently perfect 
to maintain social order without coercion is led into that position 
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because of his view of the powers of human nature. We who 
cannot accept that theory are influenced by our understanding of 
its limitations. Social institutions are as they are because of the 
waywardness and selfishness of our desires. In proportion as the 
will of man is weak and social vision is clouded, self-consciousness 
and waywardness threaten order. Coercive institutions are intro- 
duced, therefore, in order to protect humanity against its own lim- 
itations. When Hood said that his theory of government was “ an 
angel from heaven and a despotism,” he uttered two judgments of 
the limitations of human nature. He insinuated that power is 
dangerous, and that only an angel can exercise it with entire safety. 
He implied also that the limitations of humanity are so marked 
that only a despotism can insure effective government. When Fd- 
mund Burke said that “ power gradually extirpates from the mind 
every humane and gentle virtue,” he too expressed a theory of the 
limitations of human nature when power is intrusted to it. This 
estimate of the behavior of human nature when exercising great 
power is central in all political science. When we argue -most 
effectively against the enthusiasm of social reform or the attractive 
ideals of socialism, the basic analytical argument upon which we 
rely is drawn from the limitations of human nature as history sets 
them forth.? ‘ 

Popular leaders, teachers, parents, clergymen are wise or un- 
wise just as they understand the powers and limitations of those 
whom they attempt to form or direct. Here we find the danger of 
idealism and of theory. The mind can formulate theories that 
satisfy every demand of logic and appeal to everything wholesome 
in the human heart. But when too much insistence is placed upon 
ideals, system, abstract principle, and there is insufficient knowledge 
of the clinging limitations of heart and head found in every human 
being, leadership is made ineffective, and gravest harm results. 
Hence, the practical wisdom of Leo XIII. who reminded us in his 
great Encyclical on the “ Condition of Labor” that howsoever we 
strive for social reform, we must take into account the limitations 
of human nature. 

There are many kinds of limitation. Some are inherent in 
human nature. No one escapes them. Some of them are inherent 
in the constitution of the individual and are peculiar to him. Nature 
may deny to one or another of us, but it will not deny to all of us, 


41The interesting little work of Emile Faguet, Le Culte de Vincompetence at- 
tempts with much ingenuity to show that men of marked limitations come to 
power in a Democracy. 
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ability to sing, to debate, to think clearly, to learn easily or remem- 
ber well. Some limitations may be overcome by personal effort or 
by teachers. Many are derived from temperament, lack of imag- 
ination, or lack of sympathy, and are scarcely to be mastered at all. 
A man who lacks the fine feeling which is the flower of culture, 
can have none of the social vision which fits us for the highest 
form of life. Limitations may result from poor health or from 
lack of experience. Mistakes of teachers, lack of opportunity in 
early life, associations which hurt the very fibre of the soul will 
not fail to leave a harvest of limitations in a life that has been af- 
fected by them. Indecision, faulty methods in mental action, im- 
pulsiveness, are sometimes the result, sometimes the cause of limita- 
tions. In either case they are a permanent handicap in life. 

Frequently our limitations spring from environment rather 
than from ourselves. Races have peculiar limitations which are 
shared in varying degrees by their individual members. A Russian 
might understand where an American would be dull. Men who 
have risen to great power would have remained forever unknown 
had conditions not favored them. Fortune may anchor a man in 
a social circle or place upon him exacting duties which deny him 
all liberty to tread the pathway to eminence and force. When we 
speak of men who are ahead of their time or behind their time, 
we have in mind ordinarily limitations or powers due to circum- 
stance alone. Men differ greatly by their capacity to be helped by 
their civilization. Perhaps the genius is merely one whose courage, 
imagiriation and powers of assimilation enable him to be energized 
to a maximum degree by his civilization. Its thought inspires him. 
Its inventions arouse him. Its institutions yield their secrets to his 
lightest touch. The deeper currents that draw the world along 
throw their secrets at his feet as they pass. There is a touch of 
grandeur in the egotism of Ferdinand Lasalle, who said on one occa- 
sion, “ In every line that I write I am armed with all the learning 
of the centuries.” Men and their limitations might be described 
in the terms of their capacity to be helped by their civilization. 

We may distinguish between limitations for which we are in 
no way accountable, and those whose origin is traced to our own 
fault. Much of the moral incapacity which chains a man to today’s 
sin or indifference is but the penalty of treason to grace and to 
personal ideals in an earlier day. Ruskin tells us that “every duty 
that we omit*obscures some truth that we should have known.” 
This entails as a penalty thereafter, clouded spiritual vision, unless 
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the miracle of repentance brings to us renewed insight and further 
grace. Men live their future now. They determine by today’s 
behavior and aspiration the strength or weakness that will to- 
morrow honor or shame them. 

What has been said refers to real limitations, that is, those 
which are in and of us in a physical, intellectual or moral sense. 
There are in addition, however, imputed limitations, those attrib- 
uted to us gratuitously by persons who judge us with unfairness. 
Real limitations modify character. Imputed limitations affect repu- 
tation. Such is our susceptibility to the estimate placed upon us 
by others that imputed limitations often become real. They can 
so impress one as to cause discouragement and lead to practical 
despair, which paralyzes impulse and smothers belief in self. Cur- 
iosity, surmise, affectionate exaggeration, sarcasm, dislike, ignor- 
ance, malice play havoc in leading friends to impute indiscriminate 
power to us, and in causing enemies to give us credit for far- 
reaching limitations. In a competitive civilization like ours the 
tendency to see the limitations of others is fundamental. It is 
striking that we have such a word as fault-finding but no word like 
virtue-finding. Lecky says that most of the uncharitable judg- 
ments in the world are due to limited imagination. Lowell observes 


that the world always judges a man by his little faults rather than’ 


by his great virtues. Hawthorne believes that the high interests 
of the world require that the limitations of our. great men be 
hidden from us. We expect everything noble from a man of 
exalted reputation. A fault in him shocks us. We expect noth- 
ing from a man of evil reputation. A single kind action per- 
formed. by him edifies us. The same’ action done by the former 
attracts no notice whatsoever. Hence, the paradox that a good 
man shocks us easily and a bad man edifies us as easily. In other 
words, our standards of judgment determine the limitations that 
we will find in others. We are defenceless against those who wish 
to judge us and do it, as they please. As George Eliot says, “ There 
is no guarding against interpretation.” 

Everything depends on the standard by which we judge men. 
If we view them in the light of unattainable perfection, we shall 
reach only disparaging judgments. This is the process which 
makes the Socialist so pessimistic concerning human nature under 
our actual institutions. If we judge humanity as we know it in 
the light of an assumed perfect social state asthe Socialist has 
been inclined to do, everything seems wrong. If we judge men 
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by small standards of achievement or character, their limitations 
will apparently vanish because of the ease with which they satisfy 
our demands. The conservative does this, and he finds it easy 
to be satisfied with the civilization that he knows. A convenient 
illustration of the former practice is found in the methods of some 
book reviewers. They will tell us, for instance, that an author 
under discussion lacks the grace of Addison, or the moral visiun 
of Ruskin, or the vivid imagery of Dante Gabriel Rosetti, or the 
powerful phrasing of Swinburne. The description is confined 
to a statement of alleged limitations. There may be no reason 
in the world why the author in question should possess a single 
one of these traits. If he has done well a certain piece of work 
that is worth doing, he should be described in the terms of his 
achievement and not in gratuitous negatives which imply nothing 
but limitations. 

How then are we to judge a man? How are we to take care 
lest we impute limitations unfairly to him? 

It is fair to judge a man by what he has achieved. “To have 
been noble once is reason to be noble forever.” It is permitted 
to judge a man by his opportunities if he had the power to take 
advantage of them. It is fair to judge a man by his deliberate 
ambitions and to declare his limitations in respect of them. It is 
not fair to judge a man by standards that are beyond him. It is 
not fair to judge others regardless of their limitations. A man has 
a right to his limitations, a right to be judged in the light of them. 
God judges us in this manner. We may imitate our Divine Master 
without loss of dignity or sacrifice of justice. Undoubtedly one 
of the functions of the Eighth Commandment is to prevent us from 
imputing to men limitations which have no existence in fact. 

Ordinarily it is fair to judge a man by a position which he 
occupies. One may presume that when a man accepts a responsi- 
bility he has the ability to meet it. Reasonable demands on an 
office are reasonable demands on him who fills it. Everyone has 
critics. Everyone who occupies a position of trust or honor has 
many critics. Now critics have their limitations as well as the 
criticized. If they speak ignorantly, if they are unable to estimate 
the facts in a situation, their fault may be far greater than any 
to which they attempt to call attention. There is a wide range 
of efficiency in filling an office. Very often men and women are 
forced into’ office for which they have neither liking nor fitness. 
They are invited not because of ability or because of personal 
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merit and dignity primarily. It may be that they are selected be- 
_& cause of a desire to confer distinction upon an interest which they 
represent. In this life one may be a symbol as well as a personality. 
I have frequently heard men and women of this type denounced 
as “four flushers,” when as a matter of fact a spirit of greatest 
self-sacrifice kept them in positions for which they had neither 

fitness nor inclination. God sees the life of each of us a spiritual 
unity. We see all lives merely in detached parts. Much that we 
describe as limitation in others is very often a source of honor 
to the individual in the mind of God. We find here a natural 
social sanction for the comforting virtue of charity, the hand- 
maiden of justice and truth. Perhaps God exalted this virtue 
into its historical eminence just because of the inherent tendency 
in us to surrender to our limitations of blindness, ignorance and 
-malice in finding and declaring real or alleged limitations in the 
aay lives of others. 

It is customary for men to declare their own limitations 
indiscriminately. Men do not as a rule bear witness against them- 
-_. selves. We are on the defensive in social life. Hence we do not 
make known our limitations without sufficient reason. We acquire 
the habit of protective reticence and it becomes a second nature. 

The deepest impulse of defence is to display power and to hide 
weakness. Hence, we are silent concerning our limitations. It is 
far wiser to have our silence misinterpreted than to have our state- 
ments misunderstood. If we declare our own limitations, our 
friends say that we are too modest, and our enemies maintain that 
we have not told half the truth. Only those who are admittedly 
powerful can afford to make known their shortcomings. A strong 
institution like a strong individual will tell us what it cannot do. A 
weak institution like a weak individual will tell us what it can 
do. Exceptions may be noted but the tendency is manifest. The 
dear blundering world resents limitations in its heroes. Great- 
ness in any line is taken to mean greatness in all lines, particularly 
in the political world. To find limitations in a nation’s heroes while 
its incense fills the air involves reflection on the nation’s judgment. 
4? Nations resent this. Men in exalted station make no admissions 
and ordinarily undertake no self-defence. The nation instinctively 
asks that they be remote, solitary, supreme. When a leader ad- 
a. mits that he was mistaken in one view he suggests that he may be 
mistaken in any view. Thereby is destroyed the finality which 
the people instinctively demand. 
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The spirit and power of democracy result from an impulsive 
belief in the dignity and wisdom of man. Hence, humble recogni- 
tion of weakness and ignorance takes second place, if indeed it have 
any place at all. Conservatives derive their conservatism from a 
recognition of the limitations of human nature. Radicals find 
their inspiration in overlooking these limitations, and in insisting 
on the undeveloped moral and social resources of humanity. Self- 
confidence, self-valuation, indiscriminate ambition thrive in a 
democracy. In proportion as government is centralized and irre- 
sponsible, it declares the political limitations of its subjects. In 
proportion as it is decentralized and responsible, it declares the 
danger of power and the political sagacity of the masses. Hu- 
manity loves the imputation of power and resents that of weak- 
ness. Does not the “natural” man rebel against a religion that 
preaches sinfulness, acknowledgment of guilt, repentance, self- 
denial, humility and obedience? This is perhaps the human ex- 
planation of the unending conflict between Christ and the 
world. 

Nations which committed themselves to hereditary kings sub- 
jected themselves in advance to all the limitations of the future 
king. The mistakes of political authority, the breakdown of char- 
acter when exercising supreme power, gave democracy its oppor- 
tunity and trained the masses to distrust their rulers. Power tends 
toward expansion, ultimately toward tyranny, and it seeks to impose 
a code which sanctions all enlargements. The division of govern- 
mental powers invented by democracy was resorted to in view 
of the limitations of human nature when in possession and exercise 
of power. When the executive, judicial and legislative powers 
are separated in government, power watches power. Power curbs 
power. Each of the three is kept within its constitutional limits 
by the others. Here again we find political science drawing its 
axioms. from the limitations of human nature. 

Our consciousness of limitation depends largely upon associa- 
tion. If we deal with those who are less able than ourselves we 
become conscious of power and we forget limitations. If we are 
thrown into contact with those who are more powerful than our- 
selves, we develop, if right-minded, a consciousness of limitation 
which makes us humble, timid and docile. Sometimes this process 
goes so far as to make us, in Mallock’s phrase, “ self-deprecatory 
egotists.” . Ruskin tells us that it is our chief business in life to 
discover our inferiors and command them, to seek out our superiors 
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and obey them. Centuries earlier St. Augustine gave expression 
to the same thought. Contact with tasks is like that with persons. 
If we are called upon only to do easy things we become aggressive, 
self-confident and apparently powerful. If, however, we engage in 
tasks which challenge our powers to the utmost, we readily discover 
our limitations, and look with admiration upon those who are equal 
to tasks that stagger us. 

The first condition of intelligent living and effective action 
is to know what one is and what one can do. This implies, of course, 
that account be taken not alone of one’s personal power but, as 
well, of circumstances which condition action. We may under- 
rate or over-rate our powers. We may be keen or dull in judging 
the force of circumstances. Foresight may be mistaken or it may 
be accurate. Ability to evaluate accurately all of the factors af- 
fecting a course of action is one of the highest forms of intel- 
ligence. It is sometimes described as common sense. - If we 
measure ourselves by this standard, they are few who will escape 
confession of many limitations. 

The second condition of intelligent and effective action is 
that one know what one is not and what one cannot do. While 
this statement is theoretically true, it is practically dangerous. 
Knowledge of limitations is discouraging. We are stimulated by 
our illusions. Belief that a thing is possible tends to make it so. 
A child’s character will scarcely survive an atmosphere in which 
it is constantly reminded of its limitations. We inspire the 
young, rouse their energies, mold their temperament by making 
them believe that they can do things, and by passing over in dis- 
creet silence the limitations that nature may have laid upon them. 
Actual knowledge of some limitations may be useful to anyone. 
Actual knowledge of all limitations is useful probably to no one. 
Realization of all limitations would result in the breakdown of 
character. To have measured the reach of ability, to have sur- 
veyed the boundary of hope, to have exhausted the allurement of 
self-confidence would kill enthusiasm, rob life of its charm, make 
self commonplace and heroism a memory. So long as we reserve 
some field of endeavor against acknowledgment of limitations we 
still retain a source of inspiration and power. We should know 
our limitations. We should not know them. Where is the path 
to wisdom? The answer challenges the nation’s educational forces, 
its common sense, its cultural ideals. I state the problem but 
have no answer for it. 
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If we go over from the turmoil of the world to the quiet of 
the spirit and observe humanity as it stands in the Presence of 
God, we find that here confession of limitations is an unmistakable 
grace. Thankfully indeed do we realize that we are not on the 
defensive against God. In dealing with Him we need adopt no 
“ protective reticence.” He is our understanding Friend. Because 
he understands all He forgives much. We find Him most readily 
through the gateway of our limitations. While the mind attempts 
to describe God in words, the heart best understands Him through 
feeling, spiritual instinct and experience. Rightly indeed have the 
theologians told us that God transcends all language, and that we 
must be humble and content in describing Him in words which in- 
dicate absence of limitation. The infinity which we identify with 
God indicates that we cannot find in the Divine Majesty any of 
the limitations of which we have experience or knowledge in the 
world. God is supreme, everlasting, omnipotent. Of what can 
we be conscious in His Presence except nothingness, weakness, 
timidity, awe? The literature, terminology and advised attitudes 
of spiritual life remind us unceasingly of our moral and spiritual 
limitations. They who take an easy attitude toward God, who find 
no profit and no spiritual. vision in dwelling on their own limita- 
tions have not been students in the school of saints. These, our 
masters in the spiritual life, were constantly affected by conscious- 
ness of limitations, and they felt completely dependent on the en- 
folding mercy of God. é 

The self-depreciation found in the highest spiritual circles is 
not a make-believe attitude adopted for a purpose. It is primarily 
an understanding of what we are and of our merit and destiny in 
the plans of God. The spiritual life rests on truth. Humility is 
truth. When may we say that any disparaging self-estimate in the 
sight of God departs from truth? We misunderstand the saints 
in proportion as we are unlike them. It is well to imitate them 
and to find guidance toward God through the limitations which 
halt our steps and make our way so often weary. The Pub- 
lican’ knew his limitations but the Pharisee did not. Christ gave 
us in that parable a lesson which has its own wisdom for each 
of us. 

Newman caught the deeper truth of our relations to God 
when he described the soul of Gerontius approaching Him under 
the guidance of an angel. Once the soul caught the Divine Vision 
it turned in self-abasement and said to the angel : 
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Take me away and in the lowest deep 

There let me be 
And there in hope the long night watches keep 
Told out for me. 


The man who glorifies God, loves his neighbor and saves his 
soul, fills an exalted place in the plans of God. How shall we 
define limitations in him when he fulfills every noble purpose in 
life? The faith by which we take hold of God and control thought 
and action does not depend on talent, prestige or training. The 
power to love God is grander than ability to analyze the concept 
of infinity. Trustful acceptance of the mysteries that encompass 
life is nobler than skeptical indifference to them. “Much of our. 
knowledge seeking is not truth seeking. That our limitations have 
a definite spiritual mission in each life no less than a social mis- 
sion, is beyond question. That the consciousness of. those limita- 
tions is a key to the understanding of the benevolent Providence of 
God is also beyond question. Revelation in the person of Christ 
and in His teaching and the power conveyed to us through 
the Sacraments, are as they are because adapted to our limitations. 
Christ completes us. Each of us is inadequate to his destiny with- 
out Christ, but fully adequate to it through Him. Much as we 
vary in health and strength, in mind and body, in social prestige 
and the goods of fortune, these do not classify us in the sight of 
God. We are classified and judged by our powers and defended 
by merit and limitations. The power to love and to serve Him, 
the impulse to worship and petition, the spiritual instinct that 
gives us vision are distributed among us according to ways known 
to God but hidden from us. Were we wiser and holier than we 
are, the consciousness of our powers might lead us surely to Him 
Who is the Way, the Truth and the Life. Constituted as we are, 
we find Him because we need Him. Our limitations urge us and 
permit no rest until we find Him. 








WAR EXPERIENCE WITH LABOR STANDARDS. 


BY FRANK O'HARA, PH.D. 

AISTINGUISHED Commissioners have come to us 

from Europe to discuss war problems. They are 

bringing for our use the ripe fruits of their ex- 

perience gleaned from a field plentifully enriched 
: } both by feats of genial enterprise and by glaring 
blunders. They beg us to appropriate to ourselves what they have 
learned by their failures as well as by their successes, to the end 
that we may be relatively prepared for the serious business which 
we have in hand. Europe can tell us much of improved and 
modernized methods of destruction; but hardly less important to 
us is what she can tell us of methods of conserving life and health. 
“ Physiology is not bounded by geography,” as an eminent lawyer 
recently explained to the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and the human machine must be safeguarded in America, if it is 
to give efficient service, just as it must be safeguarded in Europe. 

As early as last August Congress established a Council of 
National Defence, consisting of six members of the Cabinet, “ for 
the codrdination of industries and resources for the national se- 
curity and welfare.” Through the organization of an advisory 
commission and of various sub-committees, a considerable start 
has already been made towards an effective mobilization of the 
country’s resources. Other organizations, too, have been search- 
ing out ways in which our great variety of talent may be usefully 
employed. At this early stage in the process of coordinating our 
activities there is naturally a great deal of confusion. Plans are 
proposed and measures advocated in our hurried enthusiasm which 
demand careful scrutiny if we are to avoid the more serious of 
the mistakes which our European allies have had to meet and over- 
come. 

There is a story told of a society which has been organized 
in New York City as a sort of combination nursery and labor 
exchange, which undertakes to send mothers in groups of thousands 
to distant cities to work in munitions plants while the society en- 
gages nurses to care for the infant children left behind in the 
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metropolis. Those responsible for the society are well-meaning 
persons, but they illustrate a kind of hysteria that must be guarded 
against. The patriotic impulse behind the movement is excellent, 
but the movement itself is lacking in sanity. | 

There are a great many other proposed war emergency plans 
which are more difficult to evaluate, but some of which are more 
fraught with danger than the plan of the labor exchange nursery 


‘just mentioned. At the present writing the New York legislature 


is considering the breaking down of standards of hours protecting 
women workers in that State. The plea of course is the need of 
increasing the industrial output. Already the New York State 
Industrial Commission has exempted a company engaged in the 
manufacture of the parts of aéroplanes from the weekly day of 
rest law. A bill has been introduced in the legislature which seeks 
to make. such exemptions general where the manufacture of war 
materials is involved. The State of Connecticut had a law which 
prevented women from working in factories at night, but as a 
result of the development of the munitions industries in that State 
women are now regularly employed in factories ten hours at night 
in Connecticut. , 

A proposal, the consequences of which it is very difficult to 
estimate in advance, is contained in a resolution passed by the 
Council of National Defence requesting the legislatures of the 
various States to “delegate to the Governors of their respective 
States the power to suspend or modify restrictions contained in 
their labor laws when such suspension or modification shall be 
requested by the Council of National Defence.” In defence of this 
proposal it may be urged that the Council has the assistance and 
guidance of a broad-minded advisory body which would not wan- 
tonly reduce labor standards. On the other hand, much doubt is 
expressed as to the wisdom of lowering any of the standards that 
have yet been set up. 

Early in the war the European nations were led to modify 
much of their legislation protecting the working population. 
Women were taking the places of men in the factories, and were 
expected to conform as nearly as possible to the conditions under 
which men worked. Trade unions surrendered for the period of 
the war many of the privileges which they had previously gained. 
The governments granted many exemptions from the operation of 
the factory laws regulating hours of work and working conditions. 
It was felt that all other considerations must give way before the 
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supreme need of producing the munitions of war. But soon doubts 
began to arise. Many persons thought that the breach in the wel- 
fare standards had been permitted to go further than the best in- 
terests of efficient production warranted. It was recognized that 
the abnormal working conditions were bearing down hardly on the 
workers. But that was accepted as one of the natural accompani- 
ments of war. Questions began to be raised, not so much by 
humanitarians as by efficiency experts. Was the output actually 
being increased by these methods which were wearing out the men 
and women and children in the factories of Europe? In Great Brit- 
ain it was decided to investigate for the purpose of getting at the 
truth of the matter. The Home Office, the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Munitions Ministry and other 
agencies undertook to find out the facts. The reports already pub- 
lished in Great Britain are sufficiently comprehensive to show that 
the European nations made many mistakes in letting down their 
labor standards, just as we are likely to make many mistakes in 
letting down our standards if we refuse to profit by European 
experience. 

A principal mistake which all of the European belligerents 
made was that they did not look far enough ahead. They thought 
that the war would be finished in a year or two. They threw their 
human resources into the struggle without stint and without looking 
to the future. The women and children were thrown into indus- 
try to bear the first shock of the war. One might almost speak 
of them as industry’s first line of defence. And now a large and 
growing scientific literature in England gives testimony to the 
regret that more thought was not given in the early days of the 
war to the conserving of the strength and health and general wel- 
fare of the women and children. 

The runner in the marathon race does not start out with the 
speed of the man who has only a hundred yards to go. But Great 
Britain and the other belligerents have tried to start out at top 
speed and to maintain that speed throughout the long race. In 
the first place there was the question of working seven days in the 
week. It was thought that men, and to a considerable extent 
women and children too, could turn out a greater industrial product 
in seven days than they could in six. The one day’s rest in seven 
was looked upon as a moral right of the worker in the normal times 
of peace, but it was believed to be a wasteful use of time when 
the nation was straining every energy to produce the sinews of war. 
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And so the factory laws, which represented the results of a hun- 
dred years of humanitarian effort to improve working conditions, 
were relaxed, and the trade union agreements were modified to 
allow of a seven days’ week. 

But all work and no play makes Jack too dull a boy to manu- 
facture war munitions effectively. Although extra pay was given 
for Sunday work it did not result in increased output. Workers 
would unconsciously slacken their working pace through the week 
to save themselves for the continuous and monotonous grind of 
going to work every day. There was even a noticeable falling off 
in the attendance at work through the week in order that the 
workers might be present Sunday to get the extra pay. After a 
time employers came to see that Sunday work was wasteful. It 
did not pay. Some of them spoke of it as a system which pro- 
duced six days’ output in seven days’ time on eight days’ pay. 
Many of them have given up the seven days’ week, and the ten- 
dency to discontinue Sunday labor is growing. 

The Health of Munitions Workers’ Committee, organized by 
the Munitions Ministry, made a study of Sunday labor, and they 
too came to the conclusion that it does not pay. In studying the 
problem their interest was not, they explain, in the people who 
perform the labor but in the labor performed. Their ideal of 
production is a maximum output maintained over a long period 
of time. In their report they say: “ The evidence before the Com- 
mittee has led them strongly to hold that if the maximum out- 
put is to be secured and maintained for any length of time, a 
weekly period of rest must be allowed. Except for quite short 
periods, continuous work, in their view, is a profound mistake 
and does not pay—output is not increased. On economic and social 
grounds alike this weekly period of rest.is best provided on Sun- 
day, and the Committee are strongly of opinion that Sunday 
work should be confined: (a) To sudden emergencies, including 
the occasional making up of arrears in particular sections; and 
(b) To repairs, tending furnaces, etc. (the men so employed being 
given a corresponding period of rest during some other part of the 
week), 

“ Should the early stoppage of all Sunday work be considered 
for any reason difficult, if not impossible, to bring about, the Com- 
mittee trust that it will at least be practicable to lay. down the 
principle that Sunday labor is a serious evil, which should be 
steadily and systematically discouraged and restricted.” 
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We have not the same wealth of reports of investigations into . 
the productivity of Sunday labor in other countries of Europe, 
but there are indications of a general recognition that six days 
should constitute a working week. Thus the Austrian Minister 
of Commerce ordered that pre-war regulations be reéstablished 
“in so far as those Acts and Orders regulate Sunday and holiday 
rest in commercial undertakings.” And a French official reports 
as follows: “Some surprise has been expressed that in a number 
of establishments Sunday is a day of rest, and no night work is 
performed. Experience has prescribed certain regulations if the 
strength of workers is to be safeguarded, not only in view of a 
prolonged struggle, but as well for the economic needs of the coun- 
try after the war.” France, threatened with being “ bled white ” 
by the war, cannot afford to throw away her human resources 
needlessly. 

There is need to limit the length of the working week for men, 
but the need is much greater in the case of women. Women have 
not, indeed, been employed on Sunday, in England to the same 
extent that men have, but they have been employed too many hours 
a week to give the best results in output, to say nothing of the 
breaking down of their vitality. The number of hours that a 
woman should work in order to produce the maximum result de- 
pends, of course, upon the character of the work, as well as upon 
' the strength and endurance of the woman. In a study made on 
a number of women workers who were engaged at moderately 
heavy labor, the Health of Munitions Workers’ Committee found 
that it would be economical to reduce considerably the number of 
hours that were being worked. In this particular group of women, 
engaged in turning aluminum fuse bodies: “ The operatives were 
standing all day at capstan lathes, and had to subject each fuse 
body to seven successive boring and cutting operations. These 
operations required close attention throughout and some delicacy 
of manipulation, so that no relaxation of effort was permissible 
during the actual turning...... For many months previous to this 
period the hours of labor had usually been seventy-seven and one- 
fourth per week, except that in the second week of each month 
there was no Sunday labor, or the hours were reduced to sixty-nine 
and one-fourth per week...... From February 27th onwards the 
hours of labor were sixty-six and one-half per week (or fifty-eight 
and one-half in the second week of each month, when there was 
no Sunday labor), and we see that during a period of eight weeks 
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the hourly output now averaged twenty-three per cent more than 
in the pre-Christmas period.” The highest hourly output was of 
course not the thing desired from the point of view of the Muni- 
tions Ministry, but the highest total output over a long period. 
After comparing the records of this group of women under dif- 
ferent conditions of hours, the committee concludes: “ It is proba- 
ble that the sixty hours worked per week were still too many to 
give the best total output, but at least they justify the statement 
that in order to attain a maximum output women engaged in 
moderately heavy manual labor should not work for more than sixty 
hours per week. Observations adduced below suggest that an 
equally good total output could be maintained if the actual working 
hours. were reduced to fifty-six or less per week.” (The italics are 
in the original. ) 

The explanation of the fact that these women did as much 
work in a fifty-six or a sixty-hour week as in a seventy-seven-hour 
week, is not to be found in any resentment towards long hours. 
The conditions of labor were favorable. The work was performed 
in large and recently-built munitions works. All of the workers 
were on piece work, their weekly pay depending upon the num- 
ber of pieces turned out. The rate of wages was high, and there 
were no trades union restrictions on output. “There was every 
possible stimulus for them to exert their maximum powers of 
production.” The explanation of the greater product in the shorter 
week is that they became tired in the longer week. They not only 
became tired, but they had no time to rest up or insufficient time to 
rest up before beginning a new week. 

In the case of women engaged in light labor, it was equally 
found that a moderately long week was more productive than an 
excessively long week. In a factory where the women were en- 
gaged in “ milling a screw thread on the fuse body,” the operation 
“necessitated their standing at semi-automatic machines, where 
they removed one fuse body and inserted another every minute 
or so. The requisite muscular effort -was moderate and simple 
in character, and took up only about one-fifth of the total time 
required for the operation. For the remaining four-fifths of the 
time the operative had nothing whatever to do, and so the call upon 
her attention and her muscles was very much less than that ex- 
perienced by the operatives previously described.” For some 
weeks these women had been working sixty-seven and four-tenths 
hours per week, but it was found that the output was increased 
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by a reduction in the hours of work. In the light of the evidence 
the Committee concluded that probably the best number of hours 
in this class of labor was sixty-two a week. 

Mr. Rowntree, the Director of the Welfare Department in the 
Ministry of Munitions, in a statement published last June, ex- 
pressed the opinion that even a sixty-hour week was too long to 
give the best results. Making due allowance for the severity of the 
labor, the home conditions of the workers, the transit facilities 
to and from work, and the atmospheric conditions in the factories 
as well as the wages paid, he thought that a forty-eight hour week 
would give the best satisfaction. Generally speaking, he would say 
that “the employer is wise who works his women and girls for 
eight and one-half hours per day from Monday to Friday, and for 
five hours on Saturday. I question whether it ever pays to keep 
on working girls for more than fifty-four hours a week. As for 
the sixty-hour week, it is most unsatisfactory.” 

Again, the experience of France is similar to that of Eng- 
land. In the early days of August, 1914, circulars were issued 
by the French Minister of Labor authorizing the labor inspectors 
to grant wide tolerance in the application of laws relative to the 
employment of women, for the purpose of promoting the manu- 
facture of war materials. Under these instructions permits were 
issued to industrial establishments especially suspending the regu- 
lations concerning night work. These permits were made use. of 
especially in munitions factories, and the results were so unsatis- 
factory that the Under Secretary of State said: “ The experience 
of war times has demonstrated the technical, economical, phy- 
siological necessity of the labor laws enacted in time of peace. 
Under such conditions we find a better grade of manufacture and 
more intense production.” 

The physiological necessity of rest periods for the workers 
has been the subject of intensive study in England since the out- 
break of the war. Professor Kent, in a report to the British Home 
Office on an investigation of industrial fatigue by physiological 
methods, informs us that the condition of fatigue after moderate 
work is a natural physiological state. Without due exercise of 
its functions the body as a whole would suffer. Normally a period 
of labor. is followed by a period of repose, and the tissue of the 
body, altered sid to some extent broken down as a result of the 
labor, are built up and restored during the subsequent period of 
rest. But when the breaking down is exaggerated, and the process 
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of repair fails to keep pace with the process of destruction, fatigue 
of an injurious grade supervenes. This condition may be brought 
about not only through an excessively active, or an excessively 
prolonged, period of breaking down, but also by a too brief, or not 
sufficiently active, period of building up. All of these causes are 
probably concerned in the exhaustion of the working population 
known as industrial fatigue. Arduous work may lead to an ex- 
cessively active breaking down of the tissues, while long hours 
may lead to undue prolongation of this period of breaking down. 
On the other hand, periods of rest may be inadequate in duration, 
and the process of repair may be slowed owing to insufficient or 
unsuitable food. Moreover, the abnormal condition of the tissues 
is probably still further affected prejudicially by the presence in 
the tissue juices of poisonous substances which are produced in 
excessive quantity under the abnormal condition and imperfectly 
excreted by the overworked tissues. And a writer in the British 
Medical Journal for July, 1915, says: “‘ The danger of impelling 
the best of the workmen who remain to average ten hours a day 
' for seven days a week is obvious...... Physiological need for 
rest forbids the utilization of overtime to any advantage. The 
tired worker must go slow, impelled by nature’s call. The Sunday 
holiday is physiologically right; it is found to pay in reckoning 
the output of work. The man who is overdriven and nervously 
exhausted finally breaks down, and takes weeks to recover. Over- 
time spent in factories badly ventilated and artificially lighted is, 
we believe, one of the most fruitful sources of phthisis.” 

While the recent literature on the subject laments the serious 
economic mistake that was made in withdrawing to such a great 
extent the protection of the Factory Acts from the women workers 
of England, the general view adopted by those who write of the 
conditions of children is that nothing short of a crime has been 
committed against them. One is constantly reminded of the un- 
speakable factory conditions of early nineteenth century England. 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They look up with their pale and sunken faces; 
And their looks are sad to see. 


Hardly less pathetic than Mrs. Browning’s The Cry of the Children 
is the statement of the Principal Lady Inspector in the Annual 
Report for 1915 of the Chief Inspector of Factories: ‘‘ Miss 
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Constance Smith has been impressed by the marked difference in 
outward effect produced by night employment on adult and 
adolescent workers. ‘Very young girls show almost immediately, 
in my experience, symptoms of lassitude, exhaustion and impaired 
vitality under the influence of employment at night.’” And one of 
the Medical Investigators employed by the Health of Munitions 
Workers’ Committee reports: “ Of the boys it may. be said for the 
most part that they are so spiritless, so dull, so dead in look, so 
woe-begone and attacked with weariness to a dulling of their 
spirits as to compel attention.” 

The Munitions Committee adopted as their own the view put 
forward by a witness who testified before them that: “ Boys be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen were quite different from boys under 
sixteen, they were must stronger. Boys under sixteen, on the other 
hand, were probably more delicate than girls of the same age, and 
more likely to break themselves up. The essential safeguards 
were the reduction of hours and welfare work. Apart from the 
strain on the health involved, long hours had disastrous effects 
on the character of boys. They also might make an adequate 
amount of sleep difficult and, perhaps more important, they pre- 
vented adequate facilities for recreation. Such facilities were of 
primary importance both for the physical and moral welfare of 
the boys. This latter danger was accentuated by the monotonous 
character of their work which afforded no intellectual interest. 
In the absence of healthy recreation, the boys’ minds and conversa- 
tion were likely to become unhealthy and to lead to a general 
deterioration in character. Eight hours of sleep were essential, 
nine hours would do better. Unfortunately many boys got only 
six or seven hours.” 

And the Committee Report concludes: “ The hours prescribed 
by the [pre-war] Factory Act are to be regarded as the maximum 
ordinarily justifiable, and even exceed materially what many ex- 
perienced employers regard as the longest period for which boys 
and girls can be usefully employed from the point of view of either 
health or output. Any extension of these hours must therefore 
be critically examined with a view to their discontinuance on the 
first opportunity.” 

Mr. Cecil Leeson, Secretary of the Howard Association, in 
his recently ‘published book, The Child and the War, adds his 
testimony to the effect that “if the lads were learning anything 
useful the situation, though still undesirable, would be not quite 
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so bad; .but they are not learning anything useful. Most of the 
factory work they do is ‘blind alley’ work, fitting them for nothing 
afterwards; and, to do it, lads are sacrificing physique, efficiency, 
and, in very many cases, character.” — 

It was not alone in the factories but in agriculture as well 
that the war has been permitted to drain excessively the vitality of 
the children. The looking after the exemptions from the usual 
school requirements has been in the hands of the local authorities, 
and although in many places the children continued to be pro- 
tected there has been, on the whole, a too considerable exodus 
of children from the schools to farm work. The Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education discusses the matter in his 
Annual Report of 1915: “ The Board have already expressed their 
concern to Local Education Authorities at the large number of 
exemptions which have been granted for agricultural employment, 
and have stated that in their view in some areas they have been 
granted too freely and without sufficiently careful ascertainment 
that the conditions of exemption prescribed by the government, as 
indicated in the Board’s circular letter of March 12, 1915, to 
Local Education Authorities, were fulfilled.” The Board of Agri- 
culture expressed the opinion that if the women of the country 
districts and of England generally took the part they might take 
in agriculture, it would be quite unnecessary to sacrifice the chil- 
dren under twelve. 

The reports of the deleterious influences of war conditions 
on the character of the young are borne out by the statistics of 
crime. According to a circular issued by the Home Office, in- 
quiries that were made by the police of seventeen of the largest 
towns, comparing the_ three months, December, 1914, to Feb- 
ruary, 1915, with the three months, December, 1915, to February, 
1916, the total number of children and young persons charged with 
punishable offences has grown from two thousand six hundred and 
eighty-six to three thousand five hundred and ninety-six (an in- 
crease of thirty-four per cent), and the increase has been ex- 
perienced in practically all of the towns consulted. According to 
an investigation made by the Howard Association, the offences of 
youthful persons increased fifty-six per cent in Manchester from 
1914 to 1915, forty-seven per cent in Edinburgh, and thirty-two 
per cent in Liverpool. 

Various attempts have been made to explain this sudden in- 
crease in juvenile crime. The character of the British youth is 
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being broken down under the strain of hard work and no re- 
laxation. Families are broken up, and parental control has dis- 
appeared on account of the continued absence of the father in the 
workshop or in the army. The children are earning wages and 
they no longer listen to the advice of their parents. The streets 
are dark and there is a shortage of policemen, and so conditions 
are favorable for the commission of crime. The imitative instinct 
leads the children to play at war, and the fruit vendor’s care is a 
military train, which, under the rules of war, is subject to spolia- 
tion. So many things are right in times of war that are wrong 
in times of peace that the child’s sense of morality becomes un- 
settled. These and other reasons are given for the increase in 
the volume of juvenile crime in England since the outbreak of 
the war, and probably they are all contributory causes. 

A similar increase in crime on the part of the youth of Ger- 
many has been noted since the beginning of the war. In 1915 
there were twice as many crimes committed by children in Berlin 
as in 1914. During the first three months of 1915 there were as 
many crimes committed by children in Munich as there were in the 
twelve months of 1914. In Frankfort there was a decrease in the 
number of lesser offences in 1915 as compared with 1914, but 
there was an increase of forty per cent in serious crime. Although 
some effort has been made to associate this increase in juvenile 
crime in Germany with the philosophy of hate about which so 
much was said in the early months of the war, the probability is 
that the causes of the increase really did not ditiee essentially from 
those operating in England. 

Yes, our European Allies have much to tell us of improved 
guns and aéroplanes and destroyers. And to this message we shall 
listen eagerly. We area practical people, and when we have decided 
to do our best, no implements but the best are good enough for our 
use. We shall fit ourselves out with the most highly perfected arms 
that human ingenuity can devise. 

But in many respects we are a wasteful people. We have been 
wasteful of our natural resources, and in certain respects we have 
been wasteful of our human resources. But now when the crisis 
has come which is to put our supreme efforts to the test, we must 
economize our resources, and, as one phase of economizing our 
resources, we must, in the light of the experience of our Allies, 
stand firmly against the temptation which will confront us to 
break down our labor standards. 














LODGE AND HIS “ROSALYNDE.” 
(A SHAKESPEAREAN PRECURSOR.) 
BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


A HAKESPEARE’S happiest comedy!” cried Andrew 
Wi Lang of As You Like It, proceeding after his grace- 
ful wont to sum up the reasons which he, and the 
rest of us, had found for rejoicing in the idyt of 
Arden. Now chief among these reasons was the 
“heavenly Rosalind:”’ and second was the irrepressible Touch- 
stone. And although the clown may in sooth have sprung full- 
motlied from the brain of Shakespeare, the lady had most indubi- 
table forebears. She had a human and literary father in the per- 
son of Thomas Lodge. She had even a literary and almost human 
mother, whose name was Rosalynde, and whose story was singu- 
larly like her own. 

It is one thing to record that the immediate source of Romeo 
and Juliet was that unpleasant, anti-papistical tale, The Tragical 
History of Romeus and Juliet. It is, Deo gratias, quite another 
to say that the precursor of As. You Like It was Lodge’s gentle 
Rosalynde—and that Lodge’s romance derived in turn, but slightly, 
from the Chaucerian Tale of Gamelyn. For even in its sources 
was As You Like It happy! 

Some few of Shakespeare’s sources were unlovely or un- 
worthy, and for good results needed to be quite transmuted and 
transfigured by his sympathetic genius. But Thomas Lodge was 
the sort of man one would choose to pass on “ secrets deeper than 
his own” to the Master Singer. He was, in the first place, a gen- 
tleman, and in the second place a scholar, and in the third place 
an adventurer. His “little span” was curiously coeval with the 
comings and goings of kings’ children: for Thomas Lodge seems to 
have been born in 1558, the last year of Mary Tudor’s reign 
and the first of Elizabeth’s; while he died in that 1625 which 
saw the passing of James I. and the advent of unhappy Charles. 
What a slice out of the history of England—what food indeed for 
the preacher’s homily! ! 

The maker of Rosalynde was born in London town, the son of 
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Sir Thomas Lodge, sometime its Lord Mayor. The boy would 
seem to have inherited no discomfiting convictions upon Church or 
State, for he studied quietly and proceeded in the approved manner 
to Trinity College about 1573—quite as though neither he nor 
Oxford itself had recently been robbed of the incalculable heritage 
of Catholic Faith! Returning later to London, he began the 
study of law at Lincoln’s Inn; but there the friendship of Robert 
Greene and Daniel and Barnabe Rich and Drayton and Lyly lured 
Thomas toward the bright path of poetry and drama instead. 
For this defection he was subsequently cut off in his father’s 
will. But the mother was more art-loving—or perhaps it was simply 
more son-loving!—and when she died in 1579, the youth wrote an 
affectionate epitaph, unfortunately now lost. In view of the 
later Shakespearean affiliations, it is a charming touch that Lodge’s 
first professional literary work should have been a Defense of 
Stage Plays, published in 1580 as a reply to Gosson’s School of 
Abuse. It has been claimed also, but not proved, that Thomas 
was himself an actor for awhile. At least, there was a somewhat 
heavy tragedy called The Wounds of Civil War to his credit 
(or the contrary), and he undoubtedly collaborated with Greene 
in the satiric Looking Glass for London and England. He has 
been accused of various other dramas, but was probably not guilty, 
although his restless youth was full of experiments. He is said 
then for awhile to have “exchanged bookes for armes;” and it 
is certain that about 1588 he sailed to Terceras and the Canary 
Islands with one Captain Clarke.1_ For upon this memorable voy- 
age, as he himself tells us, he composed the pretty romantic 
idyl of Rosalynde: and being an Elizabethan and something of a 
Euphuist, he made apology lest his really smooth and elaborate 
story be found “ rough, as hatched in the storms of the ocean, and 
feathered in the surges of many perilous seas.”’ 

After Lodge’s return to London he published in 1589 a volume 
of poems under the modest title, Scilles Metamorphosis: Enter- 
laced with the unfortunate love of Glaucus. Whereunto is annexed 
the delectable discourse of the discontented Satyr; with sundrie 
other most absolute Poems and Sonnets. Then he ventured forth 
again upon the seas, this time to South America, visiting Brazil 
and amongst other places the famous Jesuit Library at Santos. 
Whether this was an event or merely an episode, who shall say? 
For conversions—reversions—were scarcely fashionable in Eliza- 

1For many interesting biographical details, see “Thomas Lodge:” Dictionary 
of National Biography. 
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beth’s reign: yet by 1596 Thomas Lodge was publicly known as 
a Catholic. He still wrote: lyrics, in which he had the radiant 
Elizabethan facility, satires attacking the abuses of the time, and 
probably one pious tract, Prosopopoeia, containing the tears of— 
Marie, the Mother of God. But for awhile after his change of re- 
ligion became known, it was necessary for him to flee England. 
So, with characteristic activity, he proceeded to study medicine at 
Avignon, whence he was graduated as a.physician in 1600. 

Then the old beloved, treacherous London called again, and 
Lodge returned to practice medicine—also, incidentally, to trans- 
late Josephus and Seneca! He was active during the plague of 
1603, and wrote a treatise on the dread disease which he dedicated 
to the Lord Mayor. Then religious troubles drove him again from 


England. He returned later, and is said to have ministered pro- - 


fessionally chiefly to the recusant Catholics—which perhaps ex- 
plains why his finances fell so low during these final years. At 
all events, the good doctor asked permission to travel overseas 
once again to collect debts due him; and he seems subsequently to 
have been both sued and for awhile imprisoned for debts of his own. 
It was indeed troublous sailing for Thomas Lodge before the Ulti- 
mate Port loomed in sight, but he held to the mast with a high 
heart. Then at last, in 1625, and in his own home on Old Fish 
Street in the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, the grandfather of 
Shakespeare’s Rosalind died: a scholar, a poet, a man whose worst 
fault was that, in the words of one contemporary, he liked to have 
“an oar in every paper boat.’’ He had never feared the great ad- 
venture of Life, nor the great adventure of Death—nor Faith, 
the greatest adventure of them all. 

Rosalynde,Euphues’ Golden Legacy,was published in 1590, the 
same year as Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, with which it has much in 
common. Both books were of the novelli type; picturesque, pe- 
dantic .and leisurely romances, with which various scholarly 
dreamers strove to soothe the strenuous matter of Elizabethan liv- 
ing. They were literary and emotional narcotics. They were 
also delightsome exercises for men who had freshly discovered the 
greatness of English speech and of the life about them. The very 
sub-title of Rosalynde proclaims its desired affinity with the pioneer 
of all the novell in England, John Lyly’s celebrated Euphues: and 
stilted as Lodge’s work sometimes is, it yet moves to freer measures 
than its original. It is a gracious, poetic and rather sophisticated 
idyl of love, the Court, the forest—and then more love. It tells 
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first how old Sir John of Bordeaux dies, leaving a “ golden leg- 
acy” of good (but soon forgotten) counsel—and three sons to 
work out their destinies. Saladyne, the eldest, promptly takes pos- 
session of the estates; while his second brother, Fernandyne, 
dreams of studious Aristotle; and the youngest (and favorite) son, 
Rosader, is reduced to the state of a mere serf or foot-boy. One 
day, while walking in the garden, the youth awakens to the fact 
that “those good parts that God hath bestowed upon me, the envy 
of my brother doth smother in obscurity.” He accuses Saladyne 
of the wrong, and being threatened with bonds he even attacks 
his brother’s retainers with a garden-rake. Eventually Rosader, 
being of a “ mild and courteous nature,” is. appeased by Saladyne’s 
fair promises. Shortly after, the wily elder brother persuades him 
to enter a wrestling-match at the court of King Torismond—hav- 
ing meanwhile suborned the Norman champion to kill Rosader in 
the conflict. 

Rosader delightedly travels to court: he watches the doughty 
Norman butchering all contestants—quite in the manner of Shakes- 
peare’s Charles—and he catches sight of the king’s fair daughter 
Alinda together with her fairer cousin Rosalynde, daughter to 
the banished king Gerismond. “Upon her cheeks,” Lodge tells 
us, “ there seemed a battle between the Graces, who should bestow 
most favors to make her excellent. Her eyes were like those lamps 
that make the wealthy covert of the heavens more gorgeous, 
sparkling favor and disdain, courteous and yet coy, as if in them 
Venus had placed all her amorets, and Diana all her chastity.” 

Rosader first spies Rosalynde as he enters the list, and his 
eye is so “inveigled” that he stands distraught and has to be 
roused from his dream by a shake from the Norman. Thereupon 
he attacks the champion with great “ fury of countenance ”’—and 
apparently much good muscle. And although Lodge’s Rosalynde 
does not, like Shakespeare’s, try to dissuade the young wrestler 
from entering the conflict, she does send him “ such an amorous 
look as might have made the most coward desperate.” Later on, 
when he has victoriously thrown the Norman, she sends him by a 
page a jewel from her own neck: and Rosader, having, apparently, 
already fallen into the poetic habit, retires into a tent and com- 
poses a “sonnet ” in her praise. Then, with the laurel wreath upon 
his head and a company of boon companions at his heels, he sets 
out for his tempestuous home. 

Now Lodge’s Rosalynde, we are told, “ accounted love a toy, 
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and fancy a momentary passion, that as it was taken in with a gaze 
might be shaken off with a wink, and therefore feared not to dally 
in the flame.” But scarcely had Rosader left the court when she 
discovered—like many another would-be salamander !—the might 
of her misprised god. She began to fall into the uncomfortable 
habit ‘of dreaming about the virtues and perfections of her swain— 
“the comeliness of his person, the honor of his parents! ”—as she 
sat solitary. Moreover, whole acres of worldly-wise counsel con- 
cerning the sort of mate she ought to choose in view of her fallen 
fortunes, proved utterly barren! Then, “ smiling to herself,’ and 
taking up her lute, she broke into a lyric as sweet as a May morn- 
ing, perhaps the most blossomy of all that Lodge has given us. 

Scarcely has Rosalynde finished the madrigal when she finds 
herself rudely confronted by her uncle, Torismond. Whether 
that little affair with Rosader has been observed one knows not, but 
the usurping king suddenly begins to tremble at the power of his 
niece’s beauty, fearing lest one of the courtiers aspire to marriage 
and thus claim the crown in Rosalynde’s name. So he comes now 
“with a stern countenance full of wrath,” and orders her out of his 
court by nightfall. The little princess, utterly dismayed, defends 
herself boldly, yet “in reverent terms.” But Torismond is the 
true forebear of Shakespeare’s Frederick, a domestic as well as 
a political tyrant. 

Then comes a touch so exquisite that Shakespeare adopted it 
wholly in spirit, if not in letter. It is the defence of Rosalynde 
by her cousin Alinda who, in Lodge’s simple but perfect phrase, 
“loved her more than herself.” The result is the one with which 
the comedy has familiarized us—both princesses are banished to- 
gether. And although Rosalynde weeps, Alinda smiles. Sooth to 
say, there is an undertone of deep humanity in all this: for who 
can fancy life with the impossible king being at all bearable after 
Rosalynde’s departure? Alinda is the first to see that (as her 
successor says) the way before them leads “to liberty and not 
to banishment,” so she comforts Rosalynde with a high heart and 
‘many sage words and a little spice of laughter. The Celia of 
‘As You Like It is always trembling upon the verge of enormous 
wisdom. She is no mere shadow or foil to Rosalind, but quite her 
match in wit and resource. This, one can but think, is directly 
due to Lodge, who was very partial to his princess Alinda, giving 
her many of the best lines in his romance—and frequently setting 
her up as an oracle, with copious Latin quotations tripping upon 
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her tongue. For be it remembered that Thomas Lodge was close 
enough to the Renaissance to admire oracular ladies, and to adore 
the “ serene classics.” 

Gathering up, then, their jewels and a few necessaries, and 
_ disguised the one as a page the other as a simple village maid, 
Rosalynde and Alinda—or as they now called themselves, Gany- 
mede and Aliena—travel past the vineyards toward the great forest 
of Arden (Ardennes). Here they find the trees engraved with 
most unlooked-for “sonnets ” and “ eclogues,” the work of a cer- 
tain “ perplexed shepherd ” Montanus, bemoaning his love for the 
scornful Phoebe. Then does Ganymede, wounded perhaps into 
assumed levity, begin his celebrated diatribe upon womanhood. 
“You may see what mad cattle you women be,” he (she) cries to 
Aliena, “ whose hearts sometimes are made of adamant that will 
touch with no impression, and sometimes of wax that is fit for 
every form...... 

“ And I pray you,” quoth the other princess, “if your robes 
were off, what mettle are you made of that you are so satirical 
against women? Is it not a foul bird that defiles its own nest? 
Beware, Ganymede, that Rosader hear you not, if he do, perchance 
you will make him leap so far from love that he will anger every 
vein in your heart.” 

“T speak now,” says Ganymede, “as I am Aliena’s page, not 
as I am Gerismond’s daughter; for put me but into a petticoat, 
and I will stand in defiance to the uttermost that women are 
courteous, constant, virtuous and what not!” 

Meanwhile Rosader has been suffering woes of his own, and 
in final desperation at his brother’s ill-treatment he leaves home in 
company with his faithful English servant, Adam Spencer. They 
wander into the forest (of course! for “ journeys end in lovers’ 
meeting, every wise man’s son doth know!”’) and Rosader, having 
still “the lively image of Rosalynde” painted upon his memory, 
contracts the habit of carving his own verses upon the unprotesting 
trees. Then, upon a day, the inevitable happens—he comes sud- 
denly upon Aliena and her lovely page, turned shepherds in this 
Wie sauvage, as they seek shelter from the sun beneath the great 
trees of Arden. It is a charming scene, almost in the true spirit 
of As You Like It, save for Touchstone’s absence: for Aliena 
asks gently “leading” questions, and Ganymede falls to chaffing 
Rosader, ever reminding him that “ faint heart never won fair 
lady.” And the youth, being challenged to describe his mistress’ 
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excellences, replies in one of those superlative bursts of song which 
are the wonder and wild delight of this sometimes monotonous 
“historie.” Here are some of the most colorful stanzas of Ro- 
salynde’s Description: ‘ 


Like to the clear in highest sphere 
Where all imperial glory shines, 
Of selfsame color is her hair, 
Whether unfolded or in twines: 

Heigh ho, fair Rosalynde. 


Her eyes are sapphires set in snow, 
Refining heaven by every wink: 
The gods do fear when as they glow, 
And I do tremble when I think: 
Heigh ho, would she were mine. 
* aa ee 
Her lips are like two budded roses 
Whom ranks of lilies neighbor nigh, 
Within which bounds she balm encloses, 
Apt to entice a deity: 
Heigh ho, fair Rosalynde. 
* ee ee  . 
Then muse not, nymphs, though I bemoan 
The absence of fair Rosalynde, 
Since for her fair there is fairer none, 
Nor for her virtues so divine: 
Heigh ho, fair Rosalynde. 
Heigh ho, my heart, would God that she were mine! 


This, obviously, is much finer than any of the verses Shakes- 
peare attributes to Orlando. In fact, Orlando’s verses are inno- 
cently farcical—-just as the verses of most well-loving but un- 
literary lovers are to this day: whereas. Lodge gives Rosader the 
verses of a poet, and even Montanus the-verses of a poetaster. 
But if Rosader’s poetry is better than Orlando’s, his conversation 
is not so good. In the first place, it is intolerably long: but 
it serves to occupy Ganymede—who promptly offers to personate 
Rosalynde for the lover’s consolation!—through many pages of 
pleasant banter, between the feeding of their flocks and the ups 
and downs of the Phoebe plot. 

For Phoebe is an important person in Lodge’s romance. She 
is a queen of Arcady, a woodland belle and heiress, who takes the 
devotion of Montanus as a right and would have the love of Gany- 
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mede as a right also. Failing in this, the proud, pretty creature 
falls ill almost to death: “for as fire suppressed grows to the 
greater flame, and fhe current stopped to the more violent stream, 
so love smothered wrings the heart with the deeper passions.” In 
this extremity she writes that humble confession of her love for 
Ganymede which Montanus himself bears to the page, becoming, - 
as Lodge says, “a willing messenger of his own martyrdom.” For, 
unlike Shakespeare’s Silvius, Montanus.sees “ day at a little hole,” 
and understands only too well Phoebe’s sudden passion for Aliena’s 
fair attendant. 

It must be admitted that Thomas Lodge, being tied down to no 
dramatic unities, takes time to make Aliena’s own romance far more 
credible than it appears in As You Like It. To be sure, she falls 
in love with the same man—under another name. For Saladyne, 
being himself banished by Torismond, and duly repenting his evil 
treatment of Rosader, wanders like everyone else to Arden. And 
falling asleep, he is discovered by his younger brother just as a 
hungry lion is about to spring upon him. Rosader, after wrestling 
with Orlando’s own temptation, saves him, and so the two are re- 
conciled. And when, a few days later, some forest ruffians fall 
upon Ganymede and Aliena, desiring to steal away the fair shep- 
herdess, it is Saladyne and not Rosader who rescues her from their 
hands. Naturally enough, an intimacy springs up between them, 
and the little partie carrée partakes many a pleasant discourse; 
until upon a day Princess Alinda discovers that in escaping the 
robbers she has fallen captive to Saladyne. Nor does she fight 
her overthrow very whole-heartedly. “ Women must love, or they 
must cease to live,” she muses complacently, “and therefore did 
nature frame them fair, that they might be subject to fancy.” 
So, since “ where love leads delay is loathsome,” there is noth- 
ing for it but to set the following Sunday for their nuptials. 

“Truth!” now cries Ganymede with innocent guile, “ but 
a happy day should that be, if Rosader that day might be married 
to Rosalynde!” Man-like, poor Rosader is not greatly stirred 
by any such improbable hypothesis; and he almost resents the jest 
when Ganymede cheerfully promises to produce: his ladylove, - 
through a friend “ deeply experienced in necromancy and magic,” 
when the wedding feast is laid. 

It is on this joyous occasion that the exiled king, Geris- 
mond, first meets Ganymede—and “ fetched a deep sigh” at the 
resemblance to his lost daughter. The dénouement is then worked 
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out as Shakespeare later follows it: Gerismond swearing to give 
Rosader his daughter, if she can be found—and Phoebe agreeing 
to wed Montanus, if she can be cured of her love for the page. 
Then Rosalynde, having discreetly retired for awhile, enters clothed 
in green, “ with a kirtle of rich sendal, so quaint that she seemed 
Diana triumphing in the forest; upon her head she wore a chap- 
let of roses, which gave her such a grace that she looked like Flora 
perked in the pride of all her flowers.” And while there is re- 
joicing on all sides—and poor selfish Saladyne is cured of his 
sudden “melancholy” by discovering that his bride also is a 
princess!—old Corydon the shepherd comes “ skipping in,’ most 
marvelously appareled, to tell them that the priest is at church and 
tarries for their coming. 

But Lodge’s romance does not close with wedding bells. 
Scarcely has the marriage feast begun when Rosader’s second 
brother, Fernandyne, comes upon the scene, announcing that the 
twelve peers of France wait outside the forest, determined at last 
to fight Torismond and restore Gerismond to his throne. Then 
the cry of Saint Denis! rings through Arden, and there is ‘much 
buckling-on of armor as the men rush off, one and all, to battle. 
And the three little ‘‘ war brides,” Rosalynde, Alinda and Phoebe, 
are left to console one another, until the good news of Gerismond’s 
victory calls them all up to Paris for the thirty days merry-making 
which ends the tale. 

It must by this time be evident to all readers of Rosalynde 
that As You Like It was nothing more or less than a dramatized 
novel. And out of this most problematical of all literary feats, 
Shakespeare made his “ happiest comedy!” Just what did he do 
in recasting the Arden romance? First of all, he eliminated much 
superfluous and inharmonious matter. Then he quickened the 
tempo of the whole work. Last of all, he created the immortal 
Touchstone, the melancholy Jaques, and—lest the story seem still 
too remotely artificial—the refreshing earth-earthiness of Audrey. 

The “speeding up” process is very noticeable in the open- 
ing of As You Like It, where instead of Lodge’s long account of 
old Sir Roland’s death, Shakespeare plunges at once into the real 
action of the play in a highly spirited scene between Orlando and 
’ Oliver. The first entrance of Rosalind and Celia is, one must 
confess, rather sedately reminiscent of Euphues’ Golden Legacy. 
They converse (it is not talking) with a certain rhetorical balance 

and studied wit until the entrance of Touchstone. With his “ Mis- 
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tress, you must come away to your father!” hwmanity comes trip- 
ping upon the scene. 

And almost immediately one is aware of a certain sporting 
spirit in Rosalind. Through all her banter about those who “ dote 
upon rib-breaking,” one knows that she wants to see the wrestling- 
match. If she lived today she would drive a high-power motor-car 
and doubtless make experiments in aviation! She would also fall 
in love, willfully and strongly and sweetly—and when the larger 
issues called, she would be found blithely faithful. Shakespeare 
makes it very clear to us that Rosalind enjoys her boy’s mas- 
querade, as neither Viola nor Imogen enjoys it. She even enjoys 
making Orlando’s life a little miserable by her teasing—until 
the moment when she discovers that her own life is made miserable 
by his innocent delays and broken trysts. Then comes the human, 
feminine breakdown: not pages of self-questioning and sage argu- 
ing as with Lodge’s earlier heroine; not even a sudden burst of 
lyric beauty—just the swift confession, half sob and half jest, 
to Celia— 

O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that 
thou didst know how many fathom deep 
I am in love! 


The crystalline serenity of Arden is Shakespeare’s own, for 
Lodge’s retreat is prey to highwaymen and even to war—but the 
blessed William will not have even a “clock in the forest.” It 
is curious how, with seemingly contradictory method, he both 
humanizes and idealizes: making a man, albeit a young one, out 
of Orlando—and a philosopher, albeit not too old a one, out 
of his banished Duke. What he has made of his wise fool, Touch- 
stone, and his foolish sage, Jaques, all the world knows. In 
brief, he took the gentle, high-bred, rambling romance of good 
Thomas Lodge—a literary narcotic we called it, in reverence and 
not in scorn—and out of it he made a play! That tells the whole 
story: that explains the variety, the simplifying, all the accentuation 
of light and shade. It explains his dashing but still “ heavenly ” 
Rosalind; his boorish Audrey and William; Amiens’ monopoly 
of the lyrics; even that perfect, final note of Jaques’ bored de- 
parture from the sunny love feast of Arden. Yes, it explains all— 
in so far as any great work of art may be explained. For it is 
as Rabindranath Tagore has sung with subtle sweetness: He who 
can open the bid does it so simply! But the rose-tree was planted 
first by Thomas Lodge. 

















VLADIMIR SOLOVIEV—THE RUSSIAN NEWMAN. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


=o0) NE of the fortunes of war has been the revelation to 
yi Western eyes of a Russian mystic. It is Vladimir 
Soloviev. He is not only the foremost spiritual phil- 
osopher of Russia, but he is also one of the most dis- 
guished types of the modern mind. Towards the 
end of his life he happened to write a book against Tolstoy, com- 
bating that writer’s doctrine of the non-resistance of evil. The 
book has lately received two translations into English, as a state- 
ment of the philosophy of war from the Russian point of view. 

The subject of war, however, holds but a secondary place in 
the book, and indeed a very secondary place in the life of Soloviev. 
His great lifework was an exposition and propaganda of the claims 
of the Universal Church. He was a convert from Orthodoxy. to 
Catholicism, and the one ruling passion of his life was to famil- 
iarize Russia with the idea of a Universal Church, monarchical 
in its constitution. This is the chief reason for calling him the 
Russian Newman. There were other striking similarities be- 
tween the two men, although their divergencies were even more 
striking and more numerous. 

Soloviev, like Newman, was very lonely in his soul. He 
worked always from within—the voice of conscience was his all- 
impelling guide and force. His method was the personal one. 
He conceived in his own peculiar way a philosophy of the whole 
man, which was neither intellectualist, voluntarist, nor sentimen- 
talist. With the watchword of “ integralism,” he stood for the due 
equipoise of all the faculties of man in the search for truth. He 
worked out for himself a method remarkably analogous to New- 
man’s doctrine of the Illative Sense, but with this important dif- 
ference, that he always preserved a profound respect for the use 
and the value of the syllogism. 

Yet, if on the one hand, he was personal and subjective, it 
was always with a sane appreciation of the value of objective 
evidence. Like Newman again, he took a special delight in the 
study of Holy Scripture and the Fathers, of Church history and 
the development of religion. Like Newman, too, he had an ardent 
love for his own country. He thought of Catholicism for Russia, 
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and believed that if only Russia were Catholic it would mean the 
religious transformation of the whole world. 

Unlike Newman, Soloviev never became a priest. Both before 
and after his conversion he preferred to work as a layman. Never- 
theless, he deemed that he could best follow his calling by remain- 
ing a celibate. Once, at the age of eighteen, he did think of mar- 
riage, but by the time he had arrived at the age of twenty, he 
had fully resolved to lead a single life. 

Soloviev was born on the sixteenth of January, 1853, the son 
of the Russian historian, Serge Mikhailovitch Soloviev. His grand- 
father was a priest of the Orthodox Church, whilst on his mother’s 
side he was related to the philosopher, Skovorod. Thus all the 
influences of his childhood tended to imbue him with the spirit of 
the Slav. He grew up a Slav of the Slavs. What he wrote of his 
father in later years was a summary of the influences which bore 
on his own early life: “ With a most passionate love he loved 
orthodoxy, science, and the Russian fatherland.” 

The son, however, did not remain long under the supervision 
of his parents. In 1864, at the age of eleven, he passed into the 
gymnasium at Moscow. At once, even in these boyish years, he 
began to show himself alive to the thought of the West. It was 
something other than what he had been accustomed to in his 
parental home. He read Strauss’ Leben Jesu, and Renan’s Vie de 
Jésus. But the book that most captivated him was Bichner’s Force 
and Matter. It had just been censured, and was consequently in the 
hands of many of the older students. And consequently, also, it 
had to be in the hands of this boy philosopher. He read each 
book in its original language, and persuaded himself that he was 
solving a great question. So at the age of fourteen he came to 
the conclusion that he could never more take part in any religious 
act. According to his judgment the Christian faith could not 
withstand the discoveries of science. The spiritual world was an 
illusion. 

Such ill-digested food, however, could never agree with him. 
-Both his mind and his feelings were dissatisfied with his immature 
conclusion. In later years he wrote of this time: “At the age of . 
thirteen or fourteen, when I was a zealous materialist my great 
problem was this: How can any sensible people remain Christians? 
And I could. only explain the strange fact by supposing either 
hypocrisy orva peculiar kind of madness. This was silly enough 
for a boy...... 
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It was his father who saved him. He took him seriously and 
impressed upon him the importance of the problem of life. Young 
Soloviev continued to treat his problem seriously, and for three 
years remained absorbed in the obscurities of matter and evil. 
His very sincerity served him well and kept him straight morally. 
Where his fellow-students carried the subversive doctrines to a 
practical conclusion, Soloviev kept true to his saner instincts. In 
fact it was through one of his rationalist authors that he found his 
conversion, the one being none other than Spinoza. Through the 
study of that writer he gradually reached a conviction of: the reality 
of the spirit world, and of the necessary existence of God. 

Of course, there was in Spinoza the danger of the other ex- 
treme. The reaction from materialism might easily, under such a 
leader, have led him inta an equally crude spiritualism. But Solo- 
viev saw further than his master. His own personal method of 
philosophizing made him see that God must be both personal and 
transcendent. On leaving the gymnasium he had decided to be a 
philosopher by profession, but not for the sake of a living, nor yet 
for the sake of philosophy. He had a particular detestation of the 
principle of art for art’s sake. All these things were for the sake 
of love—love of God and love of souls. Hence he could have no 
use for the impersonal God of Spinoza. Thus did his personal 
method carry him over the stumbling-block of pantheism. Having 
cleared his own mind, he next sought to bring his conviction to 
bear on his country. But he found himself opposed both on the 
right and on the left. His countrymen were divided into two 
camps, those who stood for the introduction of liberal thought from 
the West, and those who stood for the national traditions. To 
these parties were given the names respectively of Occidentalists 
and Slavophiles, 

The Occidentalists, enamored of the catchwords “ liberty ” and 
“evolution,” were ready for every kind of revolution. Existing 
institutions no longer commanded their respect. They wanted no 
more Tsar, nor yet any more Orthodox Church. They could even 
do without any form of Christianity whatsoever. If they were to 
have any religion at all, they preferred the positivism of Auguste 
Comte. 

The Slavophiles, on the other hand, were guided by two simple 
and almost identical principles, namely, to have nothing to do with 
the West, and never to depart from the customs of the East. This 
double principle, of course, included the further one that Orthodoxy 
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was to remain the religion of Russia and that every resistance 
must be offered to the Roman Catholic Church. The offices both in 
the State and in the Church were naturally filled with Slavophiles, 
whilst the universities afforded opportunities for the Occidentalists. 
Both parties, however, were united in their hostility to Rome. 

Such was the general trend of thought when Soloviev entered 
upon his career as a professor of philosophy. He set for himself 
the task of reconciling the opposing camps. He would show that 
liberty and authority were not mutually exclusive, but that an ~ 
equipoise could be established between them. This equipoise was 
also to be attained between faith and science—one could be learned 
without giving up the faith. It was also to be attained between 
the Church and the fatherland—one could belong to a Universal 
Church and at the same time be loyal to one’s country. Soloviev 
was thus above all parties, and, consequently, won from them 
varying measures of approval and opposition. The opposition, 
especially in the forms of the rigors of censorship, was so insistent 
throughout his short life that it was not until after his death that 
his influence began to produce evident effects. 

The ground wherein he proposed to sow his seed had been 
prepared by two other philosophers to whom he also was much 
indebted. The sterility of Russian thought had been mercilessly 
exposed by Pierre Tchadaiev. The evils, economic and political, 
with which Russia was afflicted had been laid bare by Leo Tolstoy. 
But neither Tolstoy nor Tchadaiev provided a remedy. Their 
work had to be perfected by Soloviev. 

Before he had reached the age of twenty he had come back to 
the Christian faith. The concluding years of his student life at 
the University of Moscow were marked by a wide variety of inter- 
ests—he followed the courses of history and philology, physical 
science and mathematics, and also a course of theology at the 
ecclesiastical academy. 

At length the time came for his final examination which took 
place at Petrograd on November 24, 1874. His first thesis, which 
was formulated against the positivists, was entitled: A Criticism 
of Western Philosophy. It treated of the double evolution of 
thought, idealism from Descartes to Hegel, and empiricism from 
Bacon to Mill. Both lines of thought, he maintained, ended in a 
positivism which was at once atheist, egoist, pessimist, and revolu- 
tionary. His,act made a sensation. His hearers were captivated 
and immediately began to take sides for or against him. 
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In spite of his many adversaries he was nominated to a minor 
professorship at the University of Moscow. Thus at the age of 
twenty-one he began his career as a teacher. The opening words 
of his first lecture were characteristic: “In every sphere of his 
activity, and before all else, man dreams of liberty.” It was a 
bold word in the Russia of those days, for it implied the curtailment 
of many a governmental activity. His development of the theme 
was, however, still bolder. The necessities of existence imposed. 
on man three kinds of societies, an economic society for the utiliza- 
tion of the material world, a political society for the ordering of 
relations between man and man, and a religious society for the due 
subordination of man to God. Thus there is established a free 
theocracy. By this term Soloviev meant a knowledge of the divine 
prerogatives, a consequent love of them, and a free acceptance of 
them which alone could bring real liberty. 

Russia, however, was not yet ripe for such advanced thought. 
The young professor’s success was brilliant, but it led to jealousy 
and intrigues against him. After three months of teaching he was 
removed from his chair. He was not yet bad enough for Siberia. 
So he was silenced by being sent upon a scientific mission to London 
and Paris. 

The ostensible purpose of this journey was the study of spirit- 
ism and cabalism. In London, however, he occupied himself much 
with Anglicanism and the question of reunion with the Orthodox 
Church. From London he went to France and Italy, making his 
way to Egypt to study the beliefs of the Arabs. In the train he 
had his first experience of Catholic clergy—two hundred and fifty 
of them on their way to Rome. “ Fine fellows,” he called them, 
“and not one of them looked like a Jesuit.” On his return he 
spent a month in Italy and a fortnight in Paris. It was in Paris 
that he first conceived the idea of a book on the Principle of 
Universal Religion, an idea which fructified eventually in his chief 
work: Russia and the Universal Church. In Paris, too, he met 
Renan, who made no better impression on him. than that of “a 
vulgar boaster.” 

By the beginning of 1877 the agitation against him had calmed 
down, so that he was allowed to return to Moscow. But almost 
immediately there was trouble. He was not minded to suppress the 
truth which was so dear to his heart, nor were his enemies minded 
to allow him to express it. A conference which he called The 
Three Forces was the occasion of his further persecution. His 
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thesis was that mankind was influenced by three forces, a ten- 
dency towards social unity, a tendency towards individualism, 
and a higher tendency to respect God in other individuals and in 
their societies. The first tendency had been exaggerated by the 
Mussulman, with the result that he had become stagnated. The 
second had been exaggerated by the peoples of the West, with the 
result that their energies had become isolated almost to vanishing 
point. The third tendency remained as something to be realized 
by the Slav of the East. Then would Russia live and be the 
leavening influence of the world. 

Such a thesis, however, was pleasing to neither party. To the 
Slavophiles it was not exclusive enough. To the Occidentalists it 
was not revolutionary enough. Both parties, therefore, combined 
to have silence imposed on Soloviev and to have him sent into 
retirement. 

By the intervention of friends an honorable retirement was 
found for him. He was appointed to a position on the Council of 
Education at Petrograd. The appointment was generally considered 
as a sort of reparation, but nevertheless it kept Soloviev directly 
under the control of the authorities and effectively hindered his 
liberty of speech. 

Shortly afterwards he was nominated to a minor professor- 
ship in the Petrograd University, but his career there was even 
shorter than at Moscow. His thought was developing rapidly, 
and had now taken a direction leading straight towards Catholicism. 

The embodiment of his thought took the shape of twelve 
Lectures on Theandrism. “ Theandrism” was the companion 
word to his “ Theocracy.” By theocracy he meant a full and 
free acknowledgment of the rights and authority of God. Such 
an acknowledgment made us recognize God in His creatures, 
and led us to love our neighbors as ourselves. But all these traces 
of God in man were but sketches of the great divine appearance, 
when the Word was made flesh in the womb of a Virgin. Thus 
did the figurative theandrisms give way to the real theandrism, 
God made man in history. The purpose of this theandrism was 
that all men might become united to God. We are all called to be 
partakers of the divine nature. Thus there is now a universal 
theandrism which is made up of the united multitude of participated 
theandrisms. 

A savor of pantheism, perhaps, some will say. Soloviev, how- 
ever, took pains to guard against this by declaring that the Man- 
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God was one unique Person. Jesus Christ alone was the Word 
eternally begotten. And from Him as from the Father the Holy 
Ghost eternally proceeds. For a universal theandrism every man 
must be incorporated into Christ. Every earthly activity must be 
subordinated to this end. The purpose of all societies, civil and 
economic, is to serve the Kingdom of God, the Church, the Uni- 
versal Church, the Catholic Church. 

From the above it is evident that from his early manhood 
Soloviev was fully convinced of the doctrine of the filioque. Living 
in the theological atmosphere which he did, this alone must have 
been a tremendous help to him in adjusting his ideas on the Uni- 
versal Church. As yet his concept of the Church was wanting in 
definition, and indeed some of its lines were very crooked in com- 
parison with the objective reality. Nevertheless he hoped to see a 
Universal Church some day realized by an agreement between the 
East and the West, and to bring about this union became the 
ruling passion of his life. 

One would have thought that the formulation of his ideas 
would have been met with great favor by the various authorities 
who were watching him. For he maintained that the Eastern 
Church represented a divine foundation, whilst the Western repre- 
sented only human weakness; and it was the union of these two 
elements which would produce a spiritualized humanity, a Universal 
Church. But the proposal pleased no one. Conservatives and 
liberals conspired together for the removal of Soloviev from the 
Petrograd University. And within four months, namely in March, 
1881, his career as a professor was brought to a close, and this time 
forever. 

In deference, however, to the Russian authorities, we ought to 
say that it was not.merely his abstract views on a Universal Church 
which caused him to be removed. These views fructified into 
certain practical conclusions of which the Russian State was bound 
to take notice. For instance, Soloviev protested against the fre- 
quent executions in Russia, and invited the new Tsar to give 
Christian example. He asked him, for instance, not to execute 
regicides, but to give them a chance of moral enlightenment and 
conversion. But Russia was not ready for such developments of 
the City of God. 

Thenceforward to the end of his life Soloviev was refused all 
public utterance, except by way of writing which could be con- 
trolled by the censor. A few months before his death the Univer- 
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sity of Warsaw obtained permission to offer him a chair. The in- 
cident was useful as an indication of the growing tolerance of the 
Russian State, but it came too late to be of any service to Soloviev 
as a lecturer. Henceforward his life was that of a writer. 

But even as a writer the censorship held him within what he 
believed too limited a sphere. He persevered as long as he could 
in his native tongue. But the annoyances became so frequent that 
he at length sought an outlet for his work in a foreign language. 
His first article outside Russia appeared in a Croatian journal, 
Katolik List, under the title Eastern Church or Orthodox Church. 
In all his evasions of the law, however, he remained loyal to the - 
Tsar and to Russia. When he was charged with want of patriotism 
he replied that his patriotism was of a much better kind than was 
commonly supposed; for his love for Russia was not a blind love, 
blinding him to her faults, but a love which enabled him to love 
her in spite of her faults. Whilst loving her he condemned her 
acts of injustice. He longed for a greater and more beautiful 
Russia, less dominating and less violent. He wished for a Russia 
better ordered, more moral and more Christian—more truly worthy 
to be called Holy Russia. He hoped for a Russia influential less 
by its arms than by its faith and charity. He wanted a Russia 
that would develop the mystic body of Christ and that would 
glorify the only and holy Church of Jesus Christ. 

In the past the hindrance to all religious progress had been the 
schism between the East and the West. Here then was his problem 
of the future. How could there be an Orthodoxy truly slavophile, 
yet obedient to the command to teach all nations? To solve this 
question, Soloviev gave himself up to a systematic study of theol- 
ogy, at the same time keeping his philosophy in living contact with 
the question. Indeed it is remarkable how he madeé nearly every 
question he touched lead up to the theme of the Universal Church. 

As a philosopher his thought divided naturally into two 
streams, the mental and the moral science. His treatise, The Phil- 
osophical Principles of An Integral Science, laid down the basis 
of his metaphysics. He maintained that nearly all contemporanéous 
philosophy treated the intellectual life with too much isolation. 
It had been rudely divorced from the life of man as a whole. Such 
a method, whether by way of Hegelianism, or of empiricism, would 
be sure to lead to skepticism. Moreover, such a method missed the - 
supreme qtiestion of philosophy, namely: Whither does this life 
lead? 
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Therefore, Soloviev replied with his integralism or whole-man 
philosophy. In addition to the intelligence seeking the true, the 
full appropriation of reality involves a disposition of the will seek- 
ing the Good, and a quickened sensibility seeking the Beautiful. 
Thus was this integral philosophy in full communication with 
physical science on the one hand and speculative thought on the 
other. With such experience it could turn human reflection to- 
wards superhuman realities. It could mount up beyond human 
life, beyond cosmic life until it reached the absolute Essence- 
Existence. As a moralist, Soloviev summed up his teaching in a 
work entitled: The Justification of the Good. His aim was to 
show his readers the real meaning of life. He proposed to them 
three questions: Has life got a reason for its existence? Must 
one seek for the meaning of life in the moral order? Does the 
higher flight into that which is spiritual require, permit, or exact 
a sacrifice of that which would be excess in physiological ten- 
dencies? 

We have said that Soloviev was one of the foremost examples 
of the modern mind. This is especially evident in his great work 
on morals. He not only showed the clearest grasp of the present 
situation, but also, like the English Newman, he showed a keen 
anticipation of the future. 

First, he dealt with the pessimists who abandoned their 
lives to caprice, and who, when further satisfaction was not to be 
had, committed suicide. Even they bore witness to a higher mean- 
ing of life. They felt it and saw it, but they were too lazy to 
make the effort to reach it. 

Then came the esthetes of every kind. To them life had a 
meaning because it was a great force, because it had a grandeur 
and a beauty. Morality did not enter into such concepts. The 
moral life was inconvenient and uncomfortable. Beauty, however, 
was fascinating, and the grandeur of life exalted and quickened us. 
It was the doctrine of the strong man set up by Nietzsche: “ Slaves 
can adore a God Who makes Himself man and humbles Himself. 
But the strong adore only their own ascent to the superman, the 
endless progression of human beauty, human grandeur and human 
power.” 

But, replied Soloviev, that endless progression ends in a corpse. 
Instead of beauty you have putrefaction. The inexorable fact of 
death reduces the body’s beauty and grandeur and power to noth- 
ing. Christianity on the contrary is not founded upon death, 
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but upon the First-born from the dead, and real beauty, grandeur, 
and power could only be found in the Absolute Good. 

Such is the general trend of the work, the final aim being 
“the perfect organization of an integral humanity.” And such 
organization postulated a Universal Church. Thus the philosopher 
has all unconsciously transformed himself into a theologian. Yet 
not unconsciously, for he is careful to notice that the superhuman 
is not acquired by natural science, having need of a special com- 
munication. “ This communication, willed by God, opens to our 
thought a new sphere of studies and contemplations: the intimate 
deeps of divinity become accessible to theology and the mystical 
life.” Henceforward, therefore, theology was to claim a larger 
share of his attention. And he needed it. He was so extremely 
nationalist, so thoroughly imbued with slavophile ideas, that he 
thought the Christian restoration of the’ world was reserved for 
Russia and the Orthodox Church. The Western Church had dwelt 
too much on the material element of the Incarnation, propagating 
the faith by force, and thinking more of ecclesiastical domination 
than the love of Christ. And as for the Reformation, although it 
fought against these abuses, yet it was itself poisoned with Western 
individualism, and shrunk into sheer rationalism. Soloviev, in a 
word, had just that view of “ Romanism” which was traditional 
and current in the East. 

Nevertheless he resolved to face an independent inquiry into 
the value of the Roman Catholic claims. He gave himself up to 
the volumes of Mansi and Migne. The councils and the fathers 
were the sources whence he sought the truth. He made a Russian 
translation of the Didache, claiming, in his introduction, that it 
showed how Providence was always allied to a perpetual hierarchy 
and the dogma of the sacraments. The due developments of these’ 
doctrines, therefore, were not novelties invented by the Catholic 
Church, as the Orthodox Church asserted. 

Once again the enemies of Soloviev were roused. He went 
forward, however, and even ventured to censure the spiritual power 
in Russia. He blamed the Holy Synod for the sin of inaction. At 
the same time he delivered a counter-blast against the Roman 
Catholic Church. In the West, he said, the Papacy had set up 
the Pope in place of Christ, and Protestantism had hunted out 
Christ. Orthodox Russia alone, up to the eighteenth century, had 
respected thé liberty of souls. The separation of the East from the 
West ought never to have taken place. The evil wrought by 
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Constantinople should be repaired by Russia. Having grown up 
and become conscious of herself, Russia should no longer continue 
the historic sin of Constantinople. Rome was thoroughly Christian 
because she was universal. Let us not exaggerate her faults. 

Then he issued his important work: The Great Conflict and 
Christian Politics. The conflict, of course, was that between the 
East and the West. It was not essentially a religious conflict, 
but one of radical tendencies. The East was contemplative, and 
in this guise yielded itself to every form of inactivity. The West 
was active, and in this guise yielded itself to the merely human. 
The Incarnation restrained the two tendencies. Nevertheless they 
were the real cause of the schism of 1054: the filioque’ was but 
the pretext. Pride and ambition, he maintained, had caused the 
Popes to restore the old cesarism. That was not the authority with 
which the Church of Christ should be ruled. ‘“ The word caput 
ecclesie,’ he wrote, “cannot be applied to all the Popes; only 
those have merited it in whom Christian humanity has been able 
to recognize the Eternal Pontiff.” The book caused a big sensa- 
tion. Its purpose was immediately turned into a political direction. 
Soloviev was charged with agitating on behalf of Poland! 

A refutation of the work was attempted by the Archpriest 
A. M. Ivantzov-Platanov. Soloviev replied with nine leading 
questions. These were intended rather for the whole Russian 
hierarchy. But they reached much further. They traveled as far 
as Rome and were made the subject of a conference by Cardinal 
Mazzella. 

There was now an active communication set up between 
Soloviev and certain representative Catholics. Soloviev wrote 
to Bishop Strossmayer of Bosnia and Sirmium, asking for an in- 
terview either at Agram or Djakovo. The Russian police, how- 
ever, were on the watch. They interrupted his plans, and for six 
months prevented him from leaving the country. But on the 
twenty-ninth of June, 1886, he managed to arrive at Vienna, and 
from there wrote immediately to Bishop Strossmayer. The Bishop 
welcomed him as his guest at Djakovo, where he remained for two 
months. Both host and guest were enthusiastically slavophile, a 
circumstance which enabled them to come near together in their 
discussions on the cause of reunion. 

Yet with all his good intentions towards Rome, Soloviev as- 
serted his constancy towards Russia and the Church of Russia. 
Writing to Bishop Strossmayer on his way home, he enclosed a 
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memorandum in which he declared that after the reunion “ the 
superior position which always belonged to the Eastern Church, and 
which now in Russia belonged to the Orthodox Emperor, should 
remain intact.” 

This memorandum marked a new direction for Soloviev. He 
understood that henceforward his mission in life was, at the cost 
of every personal sacrifice, to work for an agreement between 
Russia and the Catholic Church. He would show by his example 
that a Slav could and ought, whilst remaining a Slav, widen his 
heart and soul towards Catholic faith and zeal, and prove that 
Roman Catholicism completed, crowned, and unified all that was 
legitimate in the traditional orthodoxy of the East. 

For the realization of this idea he planned a large work in 
three volumes, to which he gave the title of The History and Fu- 
ture of Theocracy. But only one volume saw the light. The 
censor refused permission to print. Soloviev again had recourse 
to a foreign publisher. After having made certain excisions in 
the hope that the book might be admitted to Russia, he issued it 
at Agram. But the compromise was ineffective: the book was 
prohibited. Soloviev now felt that it was waste of time to write 
any further in Russian for the Russians. He must try a more 
roundabout way. So he began a new work in French, one which 
proved to be his greatest and most effectual: Russia and the Uni- 
versal Church. 

The fundamental thesis of this, which embodied his one aim 
in life, might be stated as follows: ‘The Universal Church is 
founded on the truth affirmed by our faith. Since truth is one, 
the true faith must also be one. And since the unity of faith 
does not reside really and directly in the whole body of the faith- 
ful, it must be sought in the lawful authority residing in one 
head—authority having the guarantee of divine assistance—and 
thus received with love and confidence by all the faithful.” And 
the first step in the explication of the thesis was “to establish a 
moral and intellectual bond between the religious conscience of 
Russia and the truth of the Universal Church.” His hope lay in 
the simple Russian people. He drew a big distinction between the 
intellectuals and officials on the one hand and the multitude on the 
other. The latter, he maintained, were really Catholic in their 
faith and piety. It was the official theologians who were so anti- 
Catholic. 


1La Russie et l’Eglise universelle, Paris, 1889, Pp. 93. 
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A work of less importance, though perhaps of more topical 
interest at the present moment, is the one which has lately been 
offered to the English-speaking public. Its correct title is: War, 
Progress and the End of History: Three Discussions. Two Eng- 
lish translations have appeared during the past year, one issued by 
the University of London Press under the aforesaid title, the other 
issued by Constable under the title: War and Christianity from 
the Russian point of view: Three Conversations. 

The book was written as an antidote to Tolstoy. The ques- 
tion of militarism was exercising people’s minds. Tolstoy had been 
writing against war, and with such effect that men were resenting 
conscription. Officers even were known to have been ashamed 
of the army and to have given up their profession in consequence. 
Tolstoy had in fact created an impression that war had no moral 
defence. 

Soloviev came forward as the champion of his country’s cause. 
He was quite as good a Slav as Tolstoy—and a much better dis- 
putant. Tolstoy had preached from the text: “ Resist not him 
that is evil, but whosoever smiteth thee on the right cheek, turn 
to him the other also.” From that he had inferred that the use 
of physical force in the settlement of disputes showed a desire to 
do evil and therefore was wrong. 

The logical outcome of such teaching required the abrogation 
of all military and police arrangements. Soloviev saw in this 
nothing but the downfall of European civilization, and its replace- 
ment by a Pan-Mongolism. So he asks: “Can reason and con- 
science count up to three?”’ If so, then they must see how wrong 
it is for number one to stand by whilst number two persecutes 
the innocent number three. : 

This argument he embodies in an imaginary conversation 
which takes place between five Russians in a garden on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. An old general, a politician, a young prince, 
a lady of middle age, and Mr. Z. make up the company. The 
prince is obviously meant for Tolstoy, and Mr. Z. for Soloviev him- 
self. The general, who is the chief speaker in the first conversa- 
tion, tells the story of one of his exploits in the Russo-Turkish 
War. A large party of Bashi-Bazouks had sacked an Armenian 
village, committing unspeakable atrocities. “I could not mention,” 
says the general, “all the details. One picture is clear in my eyes 
at this moment—a woman lying on her back on the ground, her 
neck and shoulders tied to the cart-wheel in such a way that she 
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could not turn her head, and she lay there neither burnt nor broken, 
but with a ghastly twisted expression on her face—she had evi- 
dently died from terror. In front of her was a high pole stuck 
into the ground, and a naked baby was tied to it—probably her 
own son—all black with fire and its eyes protruding.” 

With Cossacks and artillery he set out in pursuit and overtook 
them. First one Cossack and then another rolled over, until at 
length the eldest centurion came to him and asked: “ Order us to 
attack, Excellency! Otherwise anathema will fall upon us before 
we get the artillery into position.” “Be patient, darlings,” he 
replies, “ just for a little. I know you can scatter them, but what 
sweetness is there in that? God orders me to make an end of 
them, not to scatter them.” 

And he did make an end of them. “God blessed all my six 
cannon. It was the one occasion in my life when I experienced a 
complete moral satisfaction. My act remains till now, and will of 
course remain forever, my purest memory. Well, and that one 
good act of mine was a murder, and not by any means a small 
murder, for in a quarter of an hour I killed considerably more 
than a thousand men...... Certainly I did not kill with my hands, 
with these sinful hands, but with the aid of six pure, sinless, steel 
cannon, with the most virtuous and beneficial shrapnel.” 

Of course, he is speaking ironically when he calls it murder, 
using the terminology of the pacificists. But in this way he deals 
blow after blow against the Tolstoy position. 

The curious thing is that the question of the military power 
of Russia brought Soloviev once again to the question of Rome. 
The concluding pages of the Three Discussions are an allegory of 
the end of history. Through the centuries the union of Rome 
and Russia has not been accomplished, but now at the end of time 
it is clamoring for consummation. 

Soloviev used the political situation of the time to symbolize 
the spiritual. Japan was made to represent the kingdom of Anti- 
christ, whilst Russia represented the Kingdom of Christ. With 
remarkable foresight Soloviev prophesied the defeat of Russia by 
Japan, the realization of which event gave point to his visions of 
the future Church, and made him a prophet accepted in his own 
country. There was an Antichrist and an anti-Pope, and Tolstoy 
himself was pictured as one of the forerunners of Antichrist. 
These drew tke multitudes after them and victory seemed to be on 
their side. 
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Only a few Christians remained faithful to the true Christ, 
the Catholics led by Pope Peter II., the Orthodox by the venerable 
John, and the Protestants by one Professor Ernest Pauli. The 
company, all told, numbered twelve. They assembled together “ in 
the darkness of the night on a high and lonely place,” on the barren 
hills near Jericho, and then and there was the union of the Churches 
accomplished. 

-Soloviev, therefore, was keenly conscious of the many obstacles 
which were in the way of the object for which he labored, and of 
the time it must take before it could be realized. He seemed 
to know that his own end was not far distant, for he leaves his 
allegory unfinished—the writer, he said, wished to write more 
when he got better. But he did not get well, and the end of the 
tale was buried with him in the Danilof monastery. Soloviev, as 
a matter of fact, died suddenly a few weeks later at the age of 
forty-seven on a journey to see his mother. 

But what about his own conversion? Long, long ago he had 
sung his “ Lead, Kindly Light :” 

Beneath the morning mists I went with trembling footsteps 
towards the enchanted land—shores full of mystery. The 
crimson of the.dawn put out the stars; my dreams still hovered 
round me, and my soul, still wrapped in them, prayed to the 
Unknown God. 

In the white freshness of the day I walk, always alone, 
through an undiscovered country. The mists disperse. Mine 
eyes see clear ahead—how steep the mountain path is, and how 
far away everything still seems—everything that I have 
dreamed! ; 

Until nightfall will I go; marching with unwearied stride to 
the long-desired shore, where, under the light of the early 
stars and in the blaze of triumphal fires, glows on the mountain 
top the temple that was promised me—the home that shall be 
mine. 

But did the mist clear away, and did the temple of the Church 
reveal itself to his vision? During the later years of his life and 
for some years after his death certain doubts have prevailed con- 
cerning this. Nor have reasons for the doubts been wanting. 
First there was some necessity for keeping the matter secret. Solo- 
viev had been warned that if he left Paris to enter Russia he 
would surely be arrested and deported. Orders had actually been 
given for his internment in a monastery in Archangel. Hence 
there was need of a prudent silence. Then after his death his rela- 
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tions who remained Orthodox were at pains to show that he had 
never become Catholic. 

At length, however, the full truth came out. On the eighteenth 
of February, 1896, he was received into the Catholic Church by a 
convert priest, M. Nicolas Tolstoy. The event took place in the 
chapel of Notre Dame de Lourdes at Moscow in the presence of 
the members of M. Tolstoy’s family and of several eminent people 
of Petrograd and Moscow. The priest was arrested next day, but 
managed to evade prosecution, and a few days later was in Rome 
to report the conversion to Pope Leo XIII. 

Soloviev had ever stood for the privileges of the Eastern 
rites, and now he made it quite clear that in joining the Catholic 
Church, he was not joining the Latin rite. He, therefore, made a 
profession of faith which he had fixed upon long before the time 
came to make it: 

As a member of the real and venerable Orthodox Eastern or 
Greek-Russian Church which speaks neither by an anti- 
canonical synod nor by the servants of the secular power...... 
I acknowledge as supreme judge in matters of religion...... the 
Apostle Peter who lives in his successors, and has not heard in 
vain the words of the Saviour: Thou art Peter and upon this 
rock. I will build My Church—confirm thy brethren—feed My 
sheep, feed My lambs. 


On his deathbed, however, he could not obtain the services of 
either a priest of the Uniat rite or of the Latin rite. So he availed 
himself of the services of the village curé who happened to be 
of the Orthodox rite. This he was quite entitled to do, for every 
validly ordained priest has jurisdiction at the hour of death. One 
thing, however, is quite certain, namely, that. when Soloviev for ~ 
the last time confessed his sins, he retracted none of his theological 
judgments. He died in full communion with Rome. 

After his death the Russian authorities removed the ban from 
his works, and now the voice of the apostle of the Universal 
Church, although silent, begins to speak, and the sound thereof 
becomes ever more and more audible. Just as in the West we have 
Newman societies, so in the East there are Soloviev societies, 
formed for the study and propagation of his ideals. And if in 
the past the Russian Government has shown so much opposition - 
to a pioneer of Catholicism, and now tolerates him and gives him 
freedom, let us- take hope for the future. Big institutions always 
move slowly, and Russia is a very big institution. 

















WANTED: A TREATY. 
BY M. R. RYAN. 


=|URING the administration of Andrew Jackson—in 
yl 1832, to be exact—a treaty was negotiated between 
the United States and Russia. James Buchanan, 
then United States Minister to Russia, acted for our 
i Government in the matter; Count Nesselrode repre- 
sented the autocratic Nicholas I. Ratifications having been ex- 
changed, the treaty went into effect on May 11, 1833. 

This treaty was a compact of commerce and navigation, and 
the following was one of its clauses: ‘“‘ There shall be between the 
territories of the high contracting parties a reciprocal liberty of 
commerce and navigation. The inhabitants of their respective 
States shall mutually have liberty to enter the ports, places and 
rivers of the territories of each party wherever foreign commerce 
is permitted. They shall be at liberty to sojourn and reside in all 
parts whatsoever of said territories in order to attend to their af- 
fairs, and they shall enjoy, to that effect, the same security and 
protection as natives of the country wherein they reside on con- 
dition to their submitting to the laws and ordinances there pre- 
vailing, and particularly to the regulation in force concerning com- 
merce.” 

The terms of the treaty are surely clear enough to prevent 
misunderstanding. They were accepted unquestionably: this 
country fulfilled its part of the bargain, and in the realm of 
the Tsars anyone of our citizens, armed with a passport, was (at 
least, from a diplomatic point of view) persona grata. Commer- 
cial relations, for about thirty-five years, bore the mark of pleasant- 
ness. But later on the Russian attitude regarding the treaty suf- 
fered a change. In the course of years it became apparent that 
Jews, Roman Catholic priests and Protestant missionaries, citi- 
zens of the United States though they were, were being deprived 
of their treaty rights. With a colossal indifference to the stipula- 
tion that “the inhabitants of their respective States shall mutually 
have liberty to enter the ports, places and rivers of the territories 
of each party,” the Empire repeatedly refused to recognize pass- 
ports issued by our State Department. In the meanwhile, Russians 
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continued to enjoy such trade privileges as were numbered in the 
treaty. 

Now, we of the United States are a mild and patient people. 
So, for close on to forty years we stifled fairly well our resent- 
ment over the Russian behavior in the treaty matter. However, 
we undertook to point out to the Empire, through our Secretaries 
of State, the error of its ways. 

It was in 1880 that Blaine directed a serious protest on existing 
conditions to the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs. An attaché 
of our legation at St. Petersburg (now Petrograd), who presented 
the protest reported later to his chief that the Minister maintained 
“that the words ” (of the treaty) “ ‘on condition to their submitting 
to the laws and ordinances there prevailing’ were controlling, and 
subjected American Jews to the treatment of native Jews.” It should 
be said here that Russian law forbade residence in St. Petersburg 
and some other cities to native Jews, save in specified cases. That 
the Minister’s contention was not sound, is, of course, evident. 
On the one hand, he seemingly accepted the treaty stipulation for 
“liberty to enter the ports, places and rivers of the territories of 
each party; on the other hand, he denied, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the right of residence in, say St. Petersburg, to an American 
Jew because of the laws “there prevailing” in reference to na- 
tive Jews. Yet St. Petersburg was assuredly one of the “ places ” 
of Russian territory. As an alternative to enforcing these laws, 
Russian diplomats held that they were authorized to exclude 
American Jews from the Empire. But, “ how,” queried Dr. Schur- 
man of Cornell, “ can these rights ” (to enter) “ be secured if a large 
portion of the American public, solely on the grounds of religious 
faith, are not permitted to enter the country?” 

However, in this particular instance a promise was made that 
a newly-appointed commission would consider the question; and so 
the matter rested. But presently it became necessary for the State 
Department to register another complaint, since the findings (if 
any) of the commission failed to remedy the situation. Strange 
things—those Russian commissions! There was one—the Durnova 
—which, report had it, was dealing with the treaty matter in 1910; 
upon investigation the fact was established that the commission of 
that name had gone out of existence some years before! 

In 1907; ‘a new aspect was put on the problem. Passports 
about to be issued at that time were accompanied by a printed 
circular signed by Elihu Root, Secretary of State, which read in 
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part: ‘“ Jews, whether they were formerly Russian subjects or 
not, are not admitted to Russia unless they obtain special permis- 
sion in advance from the Russian Government, and this department 
will not issue passports to former Russian subjects or to Jews who 
intend going to Russian territory, unless it has assurance that the 
Russian Government will consent to their admission.” Clearly, 
our Government was here applying. an unconstitutional religious 
test. Upon remonstrance the circular was withdrawn. 

There is an old and inelegant verse. that runs something like 
this: ‘“’Tis all very well to dissemble your love, but please do 
not throw me downstairs!’ Probably this illustrates somewhat 
the sentiment of Americans in 1911 when definite action was taken 
to abrogate the treaty. Allowances had been made for Russia’s 
initial breaches of contract; but the proverbial American good na- 
ture could not but disappear under constant provocation. The 
denial of permission to Bishop Hoban of Scranton to enter Russia 
for a two days’ visit; the persistent attempts of Russia to extra- 
dite Pouren and Rudowitz for political crimes; the continued in- 
terrogating of citizens of this country as to their religion when 
they made applications to a Russian consul for visés to their pass- 
ports, and the refusal of a visé in the event of a citizen being of 
Jewish persuasion; the arrest in Russia of John Ginzburg, a 
naturalized citizen, on the charge that he had evaded military serv- 
ice (he had quitted Russia when he was less than fifteen years 
old!)—these and other cases served to rouse the country to a 
decidedly unfriendly state of mind towards Russia. 

Twelve States passed resolutions requesting an abrogation 
of the treaty. Resolutions to the same effect were introduced in 
the House of Representatives. The press did its “bit” in further- 
ing American interests. 

Russia perforce had to take notice of the stir created over 
the question. And, therefore, in the summer of 1911 the State 
Department received semi-official information that Russia would 
deal more liberally in the future with Jewish travelers from the 
United States, and that a bill removing the restrictions with re- 
gard to the viséing of passports of all foreign Jews visiting the 
Empire had been prepared for submission to the Duma. But— 
cheering addenda!—we were apprised that the Duma was very 
much occupied with a programme of internal reform legislation and 
that international affairs would have to wait. 

This seemed to satisfy the authorities at Washington, in 
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spite of the fact that it was well known that the Tsar and his 
Council of Ministers did not need to refer,to the Duma in settling 
matters pertaining to the Jews. The public, however, was less 
trusting. Was not the Russian Government merely endeavoring 
for yet another time to pacify our lawmakers, out of fear that the 
resolutions before Congress should be carried, thus endangering 
commercial relations? 

The question was widely discussed. Mr. Roosevelt, in com- 
menting upon it editorially in an issue of The Outlook, declared 
that we could no longer submit to Russia’s mode of interpreting 
the treaty. This he advocated, however: that we take the case 
to the Hague Court of Arbitration. If the Court should find that 
the Russian contentions, viz., that the treaty being a commercial 
one could apply only to those going to Russia for commercial 
purposes, or that Americans of Jewish faith could not be entitled 
under said treaty to any privileges that Russian Jews were not 
entitled to, were tenable, then the United States could abrogate 
the treaty on the grounds that it should never have entered into 
it. Or, should the decision be in our favor, Russia, in her turn, 
could either abrogate, or withdraw with no embarrassment to her- 
self from the attitude she had held. 

Sentiment was opposed to any such delay, however. On De- 
cember 6, I9II, a gigantic mass meeting was held in New York 
City, the present Secretary of the Treasury, William McAdoo, 
presiding. At that meeting resolutions were adopted calling upon 
Congress to abrogate the treaty. The appeal was speedily effective, 
and the House of- Representatives, on December 14th, passed the 
Sulzer Resolution which read in part: “ The Government in Russia 
had violated the treaty” by “refusing to honor American pass- 
ports duly issued to American citizens on account of race or 
religion.” 

The Russian Government was of course cognizant of the wide- 
spread feeling in this country through detailed reports and con- 
tinued agitation in our press. Officially, however, that Govern- 
ment received no harsher word announcing the canceling of the 
treaty by us than the courteous message of our President informing 
it that since the treaty was old, it was held by us to be no longer 
adequate for the political and material needs of both countries. 
The President added the earnest hope that a modern treaty would 
soon be negotiated between the United States and Russia. 

That hope has so far failed of realization. In spite of the 
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kindly worded message of abrogation, the Russian Government was 
keenly sensitive to the rebuff dealt her by this country. This did 
not aid, naturally, in the development of amity towards us. 

One of the paramount problems confronting this country today 
is the negotiating of a commercial treaty with the new Republic. 
Russia is a land of a hundred and seventy millions of people. 
Patently, it is a nation of tremendous possibilities for trade rela- 
tions. War has awakened Russia to a knowledge of herself and 
her economic advantages. Peace will galvanize her to action, and 
to a progress unlike anything she has hitherto conceived. And 
in her new role she will have need of commodities that she will 
be unable to manufacture for herself. Here then is an opportunity 
for the United States to build up a vast trade. 

Several months ago, our Government bent its earnest energies 
to securing a satisfactory treaty with the Empire. But those in 
power in the Russia-that-was, still rankling over our conduct in 
IQII, were in a position to settle up old scores with us. The 
Empire frankly declined to enter into any treaty-making, for. the 
reason that the conditions in regard to passports which were in- 
corporated in the treaty of 1832, and which we would insist in 
incorporating in a new treaty, were objectionable still. She stated 
also that even if she agreed to enter upon a new treaty, with us, she 
would first demand that we agree to exclude from the United States 
certain of her subjects, 7. e., Russian Mongolians. 

The consideration of a new treaty with Russia must include, 
therefore, a discussion and a settlement, at least in part, of the Far 
East question. Japan is well aware of this. With the late Govern- 
merit at Petrograd Japan stood in peculiarly friendly relations. 
Japan seeks an outlet in Russia for her trade. In Manchuria she 
was working hand in glove with the Tsar’s representatives in 
building those great arteries of trade, the railroads. In order to 
advance her cause, Japan’s diplomats did not hesitate to emphasize 
the obstacles and the disadvantages to Russia of commercial friend- 
ship on her part with us. Competition is not the spice of life to 
the Japanese, and we as friends of Russia would be competitors 
with them in Russia.. To prevent Russia from entering into any 
treaty with us, Japan therefore kept alive, with all the emphasis 
in her power, the Mongolian issue. And as a consequence a mag- 
nificent trade prize was slipping from our hands. How was it 
possible for us to retain it? 

Then dawned the March days of revolution. “ The progress of 
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Russia thus far,” stated Andrew D. White, our Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg in 1893, “has been mainly by a series of reactions. 
These have sometimes come with surprising suddenness.” The 
words might easily have been written in this spring of 1917. A 
reaction of “surprising suddenness” has assuredly taken place. 
Russian autocracy is at an end. 

With its passing, our trade difficulties also will very probably 
disappear. With the new form of government in Russia has ar- 
rived the emancipation of the native Jews. American Jews, there- 
fore, are now free to visit Russia at will. One stumbling-block in 
our path treaty-ward is thus removed. Doubtless any remaining 
impediments may be eliminated through the channels of diplomacy. 
That, at any rate, is the hope of the commercial portion of the 
United States. 

As a nation, we now stand at the head of the creditor class. 
Russia, the Republic, must have money, machinery, railroads. All 
these we can furnish her. But first we must provide ourselves with 
a treaty that will protect us in such commercial relations as we 
may agree to enter into. May that treaty soon be negotiated! 


—~ rE ——__—-— --- 


TO JESUS, FROM A TIRED HEART. 
BY MABEL THACHER ROSEMARY WASHBURN. 


O pitEous Lord, be gentle unto me, 

So weak and useless, plaything of the tide, 
Swayed by a dream of Self and so beset 

By shallow self-absorption that my soul— 
The silver vase Thou madest to hold Thee— 

Is worn and bent, and scarce will hold the least 
Of that divinest Grace which Thou dost pour 
So freely, with the largesse of a king, 

In every Cup Thy Hands have fashionéd. 

Ah, fill this Cup that I have made so frail 

With That Which givest Life abundantly, 

Thy Self, Thy Precious Blood, Which Thou hast bade 
Thy weary pilgrims drink and thirst no more. 
O piteous Lord, be gentle unto me! 























EMILE FAGUET. 


BY WILLIAM P. H. KITCHIN, PH.D. 
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=P ROFESSOR SAINTSBURY in his ssiceaneeneianal His- 
eS ap Mi tory of Criticism: speaks of Faguet as one “ whom, 
oh though I differ with him not seldom, I desire to 

NES Sy PI take the opportunity here of saluting with all pos- 

Kua sible respect as an admirable critic, and to whom I 
could almost pay the doubtful compliment of wishing that he 
were dead in order that I might discuss him more fully.” The 
master has passed away now, and it seems well worth while to 
pass in review the work of this notable man of letters, and to give 
Catholic readers some knowledge of a Knight of the Pen, who 
fought consistently for Christian ideals and who died as a humble 
and fervent child of the Church. A partial catalogue of his works 
is before me as I write, wherein no less than sixty volumes are 
mentioned; and it is calculated that the material for a hundred 
volumes more lies scattered in all classes of reviews and periodicals 
from the Olympian Revue des deux Mondes to the exceedingly 
popular and commonplace Je sais tout. Faguet’s knowledge, talent 
and fecundity were unfailing; while his goodness of heart 
prompted him to give unquestioningly to all who sought his col- 
laboration. Nearly all his books obtained a very large sale; many 
of them, though entirely academic in subject and erudite in treat- 
ment, enjoyed a veritable succés de scandale. Thus his Diz- 
neuvieme Siécle ran to forty-eight editions; his Dix-septiéme and 
Dix-huitiéme to:forty-six and forty-three.respectively. Of course 
he did not always soar to such giddy heights; his Setziéme Siécle 
carried off no more than twenty-five editions; his Politiques et 
Moralistes du Dix-neuviéme Siécle had to be content with a beg- 
garly twelve—triumphs, which however notable in themselves, seem 
tame and modest compared with the preceding. This extraordinary 
vogue is all the more remarkable, and throws into bolder relief 
the solid merit of the man, when one remembers that he battled 
uncompromisingly for noble ideals in literature, for honor in pub- 
lic and purity in private life; that realism, futurism, exoticism, 


2Vol. iii., p. 339. 
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art for art’s sake, and all similar sickening cants and shibboleths 
found in him a relentless foe. 

Emile Faguet was born at Roche-sur-Yon in 1847, where his 
father Victor Faguet was a distinguished professor of literature. 
The father’s ambition was that his son should become professor 
at the Sorbonne, and finally reach the Academy. With this end 
in view Faguet pére at the price of many an economy and many 
a self-denial, sent his son to Paris to the Ecole Normale in 1867. 
But Faguet fils did not, it seems, correspond to his graces; in 
fact he was a real “ bad boy,” so much so that he was very soon ex- 
pelled for insubordination. His father was indignant at the dis- 
grace, and also at the career imperiled if not permanently marred, 
and determined to reduce the rebel. He therefore forced on him 
a post of humble drudgery as maitre ausiliaire at the Lycée of 
Dijon, where he now taught literature himself; he thus had the 
recalcitrant under his own eye, and could see that he walked the 
strait and narrow path. The sinner had fallen merely through 
the high spirits and effervescence natural to youth; he soon re- 
pented and made amends under the wise and firm guidance of 
his father, applied himself seriously to study and passed his aggré- 
gation (which corresponds to our M. A.) in 1874. For eight 
or ten years he taught in the provinces at Clermont, Moulins, 
Poitiers, Bordeaux. These were years of severe training when 
he was amassing the erudition that astounded his contemporaries 
later, and when he was working on the thesis? which won for 
him a brilliant Doctorship of Literature in 1883. His ambition 
was now to obtain the Chair of French Literature about to be 
founded at Bordeaux University, but the fates were against him 
and sent him to an obscure Lycée in Paris, where unknown to him 
fame awaited him. He seemed as yet a long way from the Sor- 
bonne and still further from the Academy, but, if men were un- 
kind or contemptuous, the stars in their courses were fighting for 
him. A colleague happened to introduce him to a Paris publisher, 
who wanted some literary introductions written for a series of 
schoolbooks he was planning. Faguet was glad to undertake the 
task, and his essays were so fresh and novel in their treatment 
of well-worn themes that they created quite a furore. The author 
encouraged and flattered by success, expanded his work into Etudes 
litteraires sur le*dix-septiéme et le dix-neuviéme siécles. 

It was but natural he should undertake a similar task for the 


2La Tragédie frangaise au XVI. Siécle (1550-1600). 
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eighteenth century, and by his manner of executing it he leaped at 
once into fame and notoriety. In these days Voltaire was wor- 
shipped by many Frenchmen literally with a cult, which to a 
foreigner seems nothing short of fantastic, but to them was the im- 
perative dictate of right reason, good sense and patriotic duty. 
Faguet demolished that cult forevermore; he cast down the sorry 
Patriarch of Ferney from his usurped pedestal; he showed piéces 
en main by the most searching and unanswerable criticism that 
Voltaire was a quack, a shallow and superficial man without either 
the ability or the knowledge to solve the deep questions of phil- 
osophy and religion which he wrote about so glibly. The core of 
his indictment on Voltaire is contained in the following trenchant 
words: “ A giddy and light-minded man, who understands neither 
great questions, nor great doctrines, nor great men; who knows 
absolutely nothing of antiquity, the Middle Ages or Christianity ; 
who is completely ignorant of religion, of modern politics, of 
modern science; who knows nothing whatsoever of Pascal, 
Montesquieu, Buffon or Rousseau, and whose one great man is 
John Locke, may be a lively and amusing shower of sparks, but is 
not a great torch on the path of humanity.” This condemnation, 
so searching and so severe, excited the utmost fury among the 
Universitaires, and occasioned exceedingly bitter controversies. Fa- 
guet was spoken of in terms that would not have been out of 
place were he the vilest criminal, and the government was sum- 
moned to dismiss the audacious professor, who had dared on 
literary and historital grounds to tell the simple unvarnished truth 
of the Sovereign Pontiff of Impiety. But the iconoclast faced the 
storm without flinching; he undertook new campaigns in the same 
cause; recruits flocked to his standard, and, so far from depriving 
him of his humble post, the government promoted him to the 
Sorbonne in 1893 and a few years later he was received among 
the Immortals. His good father’s ambitions and sacrifices had at 
last received their reward. ; 

Throughout the long years that Faguet practised the art of 
criticism his principles never varied. He asks himself invariably, 
is the work submitted to judgment conformable to reason, to com- 
mon sense, to taste and decency? If not, no reputation on the 
part of the author, no furious chauvinism on the part of the 
public will extort the slightest sign of approval from him. Hence 
his sarcastic condemnation of Loti, who is often only a pretentious 
exotic; of Zola who “has dragged man down to the brutes, or 
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rather one ought say beneath the brutes;”’ of Balzac and his dis- 
ciples who literally revel in muck-raking. His verdict on these 
last is worth transcription: “A whole literature has sprung from 
this [tendency], to which Weiss has given a name that will 
cling, ‘the literature of bestiality.’ Many have seen but that in 
Balzac, and have copied nothing else. He is responsible for 
the easy but contemptible boldness of all those novelists, who have 
affected to believe that realism lay in the study of villainous or 
shameful singularities, while the truth is the direct opposite; these 
writers under pretext of sincerity have only exhibited loathsome 
abominations, and to my deep regret they have succeeded in mak- 
ing the word realism synonymous with pornography.” 

Writing on December 31, 1902, in half-serious and half- 
joking strain, Faguet examining his conscience asks himself what 
has he done with the well-nigh three score years Providence has 
given him. He replies: “If not for eleven lustres, certainly for 
eight olympiads I have done nothing but exercise. the profession 
OF CPR 66555 and I ask myself if I have spent my life well. I 
am not at all certain of it.” But he was too self-depreciatory. 
His criticism was truly a moral force which made for righteous- 
ness; into it no personal jealousy or spite intruded; he conducted 
it on scientific principles, and placed it at the service of the noblest 
ideals. 

Faguet flattered himself he was a good literary pen-painter ; 
nor was he mistaken. He possessed the faculty of singling out 
the chief characteristics of a personage and of expressing them 
in a brief and pregnant formula, whose piquancy is often heightened 
by its tone of paradox. Thus he classifies Voltaire as “a jumble 
of clear ideas;”’ Joseph de Maistre, “a pretorian of the Vatican; ”’ 
Michelet, “a kind of mystic Voltaire;’’ the philosophy of Wagner, 
“a philosophy of a choir-conductor.” In this connection it is 
tempting for an English writer to put him in comparison with 
Carlyle. The latter practised pen-portraiture on a large scale; but 
as a general rule his judgments on his contemporaries astound by 
their injustice, and repel by their arrogant tone of jealous be- 
littlement. To the Sage of Chelsea, Herbert Spencer was “ an im- 
measurable ass;’’ Cardinal Newman “ hadn’t as much brains as 
a moderate-sized rabbit; ’’ Charles Lamb—“ a more pitiful, rickety, 
gasping, staggering, stammering Tomfool I do not know.” The 
Frenchman is above such vulgarity, nor does his clearness suffer 


*Dix-neuvieme Siécle, p. 362. 
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thereby. He judges dispassionately, according to the rules of his 
art, and in voicing even his severest condemnations he never for- 
gets that the critic is still bound to be a gentleman. 

But let us examine one or two of his full-length portraits 
to get a better idea of his procedure and methods. The most 
curious one and the most significant also is the portrait of himself 
contributed to the great Histoire de la langue et de la littérature 
francaise of M. Petit de Julleville. With the serenist and most 
impersonal detachment Faguet the writer submits to the appraising 
balance of Faguet the critic, and his strength and weakness are 
duly and loyally tabulated: “ M. Faguet was especially and still is 
a university critic. Very classical and considered by many of a 
somewhat exclusive, not to say narrow, taste, he has published on 
the four great literary centuries of France four large and perfectly 
impartial volumes, wherein he seeks to show that the sixteenth 
century has been too highly esteemed in literature and the eighteenth 
in philosophy, and that the only really golden period in French 
letters is the seventeenth and the first fifty years of the nineteenth. 
He is generally admitted to havesconsiderable facility in analyzing 
the dominant ideas and tendencies of an author, and in expounding 
them afterwards with vigor and clearness. If the products of 
such analysis are not portraits, they are at least skeletons fully 
‘prepared,’ fully adjusied and with the bones all in position. With 
the exception of picturesqueness he is evidently in this the pupil 
of Taine, who had already noticed the point ‘himself. What 
he abstains from doing—probably because he lacks the power—is 
to codrdinate particulars into one whole, to bring into prominence 
the special temper of each century, to follow up the undulating lines 
of filiations and influences, in one word the art of general ideas 
in literature, and the ‘spirit of the law’ in letters. He pretends 
not to believe in it, and as generally so too in his*case, skepticism 
is doubtless but an impertinent admission of inability.” 

See how he proceeds always by psychological touches, and 
how deft and unerring they are; see, too, how he recognized him- 
self the want of depth and color in his canvasses. He can lay 
bare a writer’s style for you and disclose his mental processes; he 
can also give a faint and shadowy portrait of the man, but it is 
only a pastel; the vivid, lurid, trumpeting (if I may be permitted 
such a term) conglomerations of color so common in Carlyle are 
not to'’be found in Faguet. 

Let us suppose that the former had been led to give a sketch 
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of Gambetta. We should certainly have had an unforgetable pic- 
ture. The man’s appearance, attitude, carriage, the tones of his 
voice, the very light of his eye would be limned in words now 
biting and scornful, now melting in a half-cynical, half-humorous 
pathos; and in conclusion he would impale on the demagogue some 
grotesque and outrageous epithet full of insolence, but largely mixed 
with truth like the nicknames of a saucy schoolboy, as he did to 
“carrion Heath,” “ goose Gobel” and a dozen others. Now let us 
turn to Faguet’s portrait of Gambetta, wherein he speaks not of 
the man—who after all gave a soul to his elogquence—but only of the 
eloquence itself as a literary document: “ [In his speeches] con- 
tinued and sustained pomp; a luxury of amplification; heaping 
synonyms; perpetual periods; declamation and bombast in the 
phrases which are never finished but expand more and more; every 
sentence broken with parentheses, which collide with it so to speak 
head-on, and which it bears away as the bull does the banderillas; 
huge avalanches of enormous abstract nouns in unlimited number, 
each dragging in its fall a company of abstract adjectives as long 
‘as itself; the whole, one must admit, instinct with a certain fire, 
readiness and movement, and carried off successfully by these. 
Such is the outward appearance of most of Gambetta’s discourses. 
And it is undeniable that in the most of them there is nothing 
but this outward appearance.”’* 

The beauty of an original always evaporates in translation, 
and I am quite willing to admit that my rendering does not do 
justice to the original; but still after making the amplest allowances 
I cannot help feeling that the Scotchman is the greater painter; his 
palette embraces a wider scheme of colors, his brush has a touch 
of gorgeousness which the other’s lacks; he (in this particular) 
is a Titian or a Raphael while the Frenchman is a Botticelli or a 
Carlo Dolce. 

This eloquent professor, this keen and erudite critic, un- 
doubtedly one of the most learned men of the day, though in 
private life the meekest and most retiring of men, was an absolutely 
fearless champion when principles were at stake. In such cases 
he never hesitated to publish his opinion and back it with the most 
forceful arguments. That his ideas were unpopular, were viewed 
askance by the public or the authorities, never gave him a moment’s 
anxiety. To him his profession of writer was a high and a sacred 
calling, which“he was bound to use for the benefit of his fellow- 


*Propos littéraires, iv., Pp. 339. 
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men; and any remissness on the point was a criminal dereliction 
of duty. “ The man of letters also hears a voice, which is not 
without austerity. It tells him...... this: Talent is a dignity, and 
the meaning of that is as follows: As the power to write, but 
especially to write with purity, eloquence, vigor and talent gives 
you a terrifying superiority...... over the immense majority of 
men, and enables you to act on men’s minds as the great majority 
can not, so talent is a nobility; it is more than a nobility, it is an 
aristocracy, more than most aristocracies it is a power, of which 
you are unworthy, you are the dishonest possessor, when you do 
not use it in the service of truth, justice and virtue. A’ man of 
letters who would write only for pleasure would be a king who 
would employ his power only to amuse himself...... Be useful. 
I should tolerate a king only on condition of his being the servant 
of all. I tolerate aristocracies on condition that they make them- 
selves one with the people by their devotion to the common good. 
I approve those rich in intellectual gifts on condition they make 
themselves pauperes spiritu, by which I mean that in intention and 
by the use they make of their faculties they should put themselves 
on a level with ordinary mortals. Such is the ideal of a man of 
letters.”’5 

It is our glorious Faith and that alone which begets such 
ideals in the minds of her children, and it is she above all who gives 
the courage and abnegation required to realize them. I should 
like in this connection to quote an interesting paragraph of Faguet’s - 
on the Church viewed as a society. It is taken from one of his 
numerous studies of the political and social problems peculiar to 
French life, which as a rule have little or no interest for us: ‘‘ The 
best hereditary system which I know in the course of history is 
the Catholic Church. This society solved the problem of enjoying 
all the benefits of the hereditary principle while avoiding all its 
defects. It assured its continuance by the system of adoption after 
the example of the Roman emperors of the best period; and so 
multiplied the life-giving and imperishable qualities to counteract 
the weaknesses of the race. It was, and still is, the best of 
aristocracies and democracies. A democracy it is in this sense, 
that it guides all whom it takes to itself—and this guidance ex- 
tends even to those of the lowest rank whom at any moment it may 
raise to the highest. It is an aristocracy because to the children 
of its adoption, that is to all its children, it gives an inheritance, 

*De la profession, p. 73. 
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by which I mean a tradition, traditional ideas, a traditional honor, 
and the accumulation of aptitudes by education. It is the most 
open aristocracy which exists, it is the very model of aristocracies. 
It is the democratic aristocracy par excellence.’ ® 

Faguet’s private life was full of simple dignity and homely 
virtue. He used to say that his father was a lay saint; the term 
is no inadequate description of his own career. Money he did 
not seek; honors had no charm for him. The modest flat he had 
rented in the Rue Monge on first settling in Paris sufficed him all his 
life. The furniture and appointments of his home were almost mo- 
nastic in their simplicity, but books overflowed everywhere. On 
Sunday mornings he held an impromptu levee, and his humble 
apartments were crowded with all sorts.and conditions of men—stu- 
dents seeking advice, place-hunters seeking influence, would-be 
poets and publicists forcing their sorry wares on him, and tendering 
him wise counsel as how to improve his own delightful produc- 
tions! He tolerated all these bores with gentleness, noting the 
comic and sympathizing with the pathetic side of their delusions. 
“How many times has a druggist, who had just given a lecture, 
pointed out to me the glory of a professorship, and shown me how 
I ought to teach my pupils! How many times has a botanist, who 
had just written an article, revealed to me the witching sorcery 
of publicity, and given me hints how to make a paper interesting! 
How many times has a geologist initiated me into the painful 
mysteries of the Greek irregular verbs! I am not inventing; I 
have no imagination.”? 

To appreciate the full impertinence of this last advice, it 
should be noted that Faguet was an eminent Greek scholar, and 
had published some works on Plato. 

For fifteen years the critic had been ailing, but infirmity did not 
lessen his intellectual or working power. In January, 1916, his 
health began to fail definitely. Monsignor Hersher, retired Bishop 
of Langres, had long been his intimate friend, and he tactfully 
turned the writer’s thoughts and aspirations to the things of the 
other world. It was on May 31, 1916, that the prelate was sum- 
moned in haste to his friend’s bedside to administer the last sacra- 
ments. The next day the patient rallied somewhat, and faced 
death with perfect calm. “ Death,” he used to say, “is a tunnel. 
In front of this tunnel is the half-light in which we who live are 
standing, a half-light mixed with so many shadows, that we often 


* Discussions politiques, p. 118. "De la profession, p. 79. 
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knock against the walls. But the tunnél once passed, we are in 
the full sunshine—the light!—I have always loved the light! I 
count,” he added, “on not being far from my good parents [in 
heaven], and my father in particular to whom I owe everything.” 
He died June 7, 1916, aged sixty-nine. His dying eyes, so 
Monsignor Hersher says, lingered on the crucifix at the foot of 
the bed, till his soul had reached that Light which he loved. 





ROSES. 


BY JOYCE KILMER. 


I wEnT to gather roses and twine them in a ring, 

For I would make a posy, a posy for the King. 

I got an hundred roses, the loveliest there be, 

From the white rose vine and the pink rose bush and from the red 
rose tree. 


But when I took my posy and laid it at His feet 

I found He had His roses a million times more sweet. 

There was a scarlet blossom upon each foot and hand, 

And a great pink rose bloomed from His side for the healing of the 
land. 


Now of this fair and awful King there is this marvel told, 

That He wears a crown of linked thorns instead of one of gold. 
Where there are thorns are roses, and I saw a line of red, 

A little wreath of roses around His radiant head. 


A red rose is His Sacred Heart, a white rose is His face, 

And His breath has turned the barren world to a rich and flowery 
place. 

He is the Rose of Sharon, His gardener am I, 

And I shall drink His fragrance in Heaven when I die. 








ELEANOR DONNELLY—THE SINGER OF PURE RELIGION. 
BY THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, O.P., S.T.L. 


RoSeeSLIERE was just one thing about her going that we, 
: Mil who knew her intimately and well, are certain she 
would not have approved—and that was the honor 
which was paid her in the Cathedral of SS. Peter 
and Paul, Philadelphia, on Friday morning, May 
4th, when Archbishop Prendergast, in the presence of Bishop Mc- 
Devitt of Harrisburg and scores of priests and religious, gave the 
final absolution over her poor wasted body. Not that she would 
have spurned the prayers which the big-hearted Mother Church 
offers up for “those who have gone before,” nor the tribute of 
loving remembrance and affectionate regard of countless friends, 
but she never sought honor in life nor in death. The rest 
was entirely after her own heart’s desire. Death came to her on 
April 30th, when the Church was celebrating the feast of St. Cath- 
erine of Siena, whose name she had taken upon entering the Third 
Order of St. Dominic. The May month was just stealing over 
the hills, and Mary’s month had always been for her a season of 
extraordinary rejoicing and a time of most prolific literary labor. 
She died among the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
whom she dearly loved, and whose example of virtue she emulated, 
for did they not honor in a special way that attribute of Our Lady 
which appealed most puissantly to her heart and inspired her pen 
most nobly? They wrapped her in the Dominican habit she always 
prized, and which—dquite unconsciously to herselfi—was to her 
friends the symbol of her life and literary mission. Eleanor C. 
Donnelly was fittingly laid to rest with the accompaniment and 
consecration of those small rites which may seem insignificant to 
the dull world, but to the understanding are dripping with meaning. 





Within the sound, the magic spell 
Of Blessed Independence Bell, 
And Continental echoes sweet. 


Eleanor C. Donnelly was born September 6, 1838, being the 
sixth child to-come to the home of Dr. Philip Carrol Donnelly and 
Catherine Gavin, whom he had made his wife. Reared and edu- 
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cated carefully at home by a mother whose intellectual gifts were 
surpassed only by her Irish faith and piety, the little child soon 
showed signs of extraordinary talent. With mingled astonishment 
and delight this good mother watched the unfolding of a mind that 
was to remain alert to the last. It was soon noticed that Eleanor 
had a special affection for her elder brother Ignatius, who attracted 
her no doubt by the keenness of his intellect and his broad, under- 
standing sympathy. She herself, speaking of her childhood, relates 
how she used to go to her brother’s study “to be trained in the 
occult mysteries of metre. What can a child of eight or ten know 
of prosody or poetic feet? Yet I have a distinct remembrance of 
standing—a tiny girl—by Ignatius’ writing table, and of being 
shown by him with great kindness and patience how to reckon on 
my fingers the correct number of syllables in a given line.” 

’ This same brother was, later on, to win national recog- 
nition not only as a lawyer and Lieutenant-Governor of the State 
of Minnesota, but also as author of such gripping novels as 
Cesar’s Column (one of the first apocalyptic novels in our language, 
which now boasts Benson and Shaw), Ragnarok, Doctor Huguet 
and The Great Cryptogram, which enkindled the famous Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy. Under his care it is small wonder that 
the child’s verses soon began to appear in the poet’s corner of a 
local juvenile paper. At the age of nine, when most girls are hug- 
ging their dolls, she wrote A Little Girl’s Hymn to the Blessed 
Virgin, which may aptly be taken as the irrevocable consecration 
of her pen. 

Some years later appeared a more pretentious poem, entitled 
A Child of Care. To the last she kept the notebook to which as 
a mere child, in a lumbering script, she committed the thoughts 
that passed through her mind. When barely nine years of age she 
carried off the first prize in a competitive contest of more than two 
hundred pupils. Probably the decision was given in her favor over 
her sister Eliza, who was some years her senior. 

From Eliza she also received much help and inspiration. Her 
other sisters, Sarah and Philippa, whilst masters of the English 
language, excelled rather in prose translations, especially of ser- 
mons and hagiographical works from the German and French. 
Sarah, whom the sisters always referred to as “ the theologian,” 
had a penchant for translating sermon books, probably sharing the 
opinion of M. Leroy-Beaulieu as to the inferiority of American ora- 
torical productions. Perhaps, too, she was led to this unusual work 
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by the lack of command of the English language among the foreign- 
born priests and bishops who made the Donnelly home their rendez- 
vous—not always solely because of the generous hospitality there 
dispensed, but also because of the medical assistance which the 
father of the family—a prominent physician with a lucrative prac- 
tice—was glad to dispense. I can well recall how Eleanor referred 
with pleasure to the willing ministrations which she was privileged 
to extend for a period of two years to a missionary bishop whose 
feet, “ carrying the tidings of grace,” had become a source of the 
most acute suffering from exposure to the elements. 

Everyone coveted the honor of being received into that home. 
It was, in its own way, the closest approach to America to that 
distinctively French social institution known as a salon, where 
men and women of intellect gather for the exchange of brilliant 
conversation and literary and religious discussion. The Donnelly 
soirées, by no means unlike those of Madame de Staél and 
Madame Swetchine in Paris, took place regularly once a week for 
a period of years. All Catholic writers of note living in Philadel- 
phia, or visiting there, were welcomed with true hospitality. Those, 
too, who had just set trembling foot for a rash moment upon the 
slopes of Parnassus, were made to feel as much at home as men 
whose contributions were being eagerly sought by the publishers 
of the day. Indeed, it was mainly for the promotion of a healthy 
Catholic literary taste and rivalry that these informal gatherings 
were continued. Aside from the feast of thought and the sparkle 
of conversation, there were the rich art treasures of the cultured 
host to be enjoyed. The music of the sisters, both vocal and in- 
strumental, was also well worth hearing, especially when Sarah, the 
eldest daughter, presided at the organ. For many years this quar- 
tette was eagerly sought after by the musical experts of Phila- 
delphia. In several city churches it was a drawing card, and 
thousands of dollars for various diocesan charities were raised 
through their entertainments and recitals. 

To the end Eleanor retained the keenest interest in music, 
and it was a joy to hear her pass a critically competent judgment on 
much of the modern music of Debussy, Mullarme, Cesar Franck, 
Chausson and Vincent d’Indy. While she was not familiar with 
the German composers—aside of course from the dominating 
figures—she could well appraise the vehement platitudinism of 
Mahler and the stodgy literalness of Reger and contemporary imi- 


tators. 
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_ As a very young woman Eleanor fell under the influence of 
Father Sorin, C.S.C., first editor of The Ave Maria, who had the 
largeness of vision to recognize her powers and to value the 
possibilities of her influence. If The Ave Maria is worth reading 
from its very first issue, it is due no doubt to the fact that during 
a long period of years the artistic touch of Eleanor Donnelly is 
visible in every department. Largely through personal influence she 
enlisted as contributors men and women of acknowledged achieve- 
ment in the field of Catholic literature. With Father Sestini, S.J., 
she labored for The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, and with 
Father Wirth, O.S.B., for Nova et Vetera, a homiletic magazine 
for the clergy. She was for a time chief editor of the magazine, 
Our Lady of Good Counsel, conducted by the Augustinian Fathers. 
In The Catholic Standard and Times, a Catholic weekly of Phila- 
delphia with which she was connected for some time as associate 
editor, much of her work appeared, even as late as a month before 
her death. 

From her youth Miss Donnelly had hoped to be able to enter 
some religious order. It was the one ambition of her heart, and 
her failure to realize it was the one disappointment which never lost 
its poignancy. When it became evident to Eleanor that the world 
was to be her theatre, she determined to play a rdle that would do 
the greatest good to the largest number. Of her mission as a writer 
of children’s stories she has this to say: “I have felt impelled to 
this work because I love their precious souls; because I am con- 
vinced that a good story-book is for them the next best thing to 
the Catechism...... As bread is the food of the child’s body, as 
the Blessed Eucharist is the food of the child’s soul, so a good book 
is the genuine need of a child’s mind. If its mind be improperly 
nourished, its imagination improperly directed, the corruption of 
both soul and body speedily follows, and the Bread of Life in the 
end is either rejected with loathing or received with perilous 
apathy.” 

With Pére Lacordaire, she might justly have said that she 
was crucified to her pen. The number of articles that came from 
it is almost astounding—biography, religious essays and novels, 
short stories—in all, almost fifty goodly-sized volumes. And this 
number could be notably increased were the fugitive poems and 
articles of one kind or another, which appeared in almost every 
Catholic magazine, gathered together in permanent form, as they 
eminently deserve to be. Like Cardinal Newman, she seemed to 
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think best with a pen or a pencil in her hand. Her active mind, re- 
tentive memory and fluent gift made her the chosen poet laureate of 
anniversaries, dedications, and jubilees. Archbishop Ryan of Phila- 
delphia, who greatly esteemed her, calling her “the Adelaide 
Procter of America,” requested her to write the ode for the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the archdiocese. By her ode on the 
occasion of the Jubilee of Pope Leo XIII., she elicited from him 
a much treasured word of appreciation, and the Apostolic Bene- 
diction. Pope Pius X. also took cognizance of her great work in 
the cause of Catholic literature, and sent her his special blessing. 
In 1893 she read her poem, The Catholic Wife and Mother, 
before the World’s Congress of Representative Women in Chicago. 
This canticle of the sanctities of holy love won the highest en- 
comiums. Rarely did Coventry Patmore succeed in painting in more 
beautiful tints the authentic picture of an ideal Christian home. 
Another ode, The Drama Spiritualized, was read. on request, No- 
vember 26, 1895, before the convention in the Women’s Building 
of the Cotton States’ International Exposition at Atlanta, Ga. In 
September, 1893, she read a deeply searching and comprehensive 
paper on Woman’s Work in Literature before the Catholic Colum- 
bian Congress. Men turned instinctively to her in solemn hours 
for an interpretation of the sentiments which they felt, or should 
feel, for she seemed to. possess an almost uncanny ability—or in- 
tuition—in giving poetic utterance to the spirit of each significant 
moment. 
Scarcely any of her friends suffered losses or enjoyed suc- 
cesses which she did not commemorate in verse. These purely per- 
sonal poems dedicated to friends are almost countless in number, 
and amongst them we find some of her best and most soulful pro- 
ductions. This was but natural, for she lived for her friends, as 
those who were fortunate enough to be of their number well know. 
Her correspondence was enormous; in it she sought to give and 
receive enlightenment and inspiration. For her friends and her 
friends’ friends she counted no labor fatiguing. She was as ready 
to read over a manuscript, to polish or refurbish a poem, or pass 
judgment on an essay as she was to do her own work in hand. 
Indeed, to her judicious criticism and wise guidance many young 
writers owe their eventual success. At least a dozen Catholic 
writers living, today, besides many Protestants and especially 
Quakers, would gladly acknowledge their. debt to her for the 
eminence they subsequently attained. In this way she sought to 
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enlarge the apostolate of the pen, and as she said, “to perpetuate 
my own work when I am gone.” 

It is remarkable that aside from all this she found it possible 
to produce so much original work. And more remarkable still 
that her prodigious fecundity did not in any way militate against 
its general excellence. One seeks in vain for literary carelessness 
in her work. She knew the shades, delicate nuances of words and 
always used the right one. Indeed, I know of no other writer who 
excels her in this regard, in our generation, unless it be Oscar 
Wilde. Her verse was supremely spontaneous—sometimes too 
much so. One feels this on the very first reading of her poems. 
She did not believe that art consists in being cryptic. Her thoughts 
were clear, her command of language matchless. When some 
thought clamored for expression, she would sit down quietly for 
a brief space, sometimes beating time with her small hands or 
feet. Then her face would suddenly light up, and she would rush 
for desk or table—it mattered not where—to put her thoughts on 
paper. The note of naturalness in her poems is unique; the harp 
of her muse was attuned to the wind of every inspiration that 
blew, and her song was easy, fresh and free. She sang because 
she could not help it. She confessed more than once that she 
found little pleasure in writing prose, a fact evidenced by a certain 
constraint in her prose work. By it alone she certainly would 
never have attained popularity, nor a permanent place in Catholic 
literature. Not, indeed, that her prose was plodding or lumber- 
ing, but it lacks the ease of expression, the surety of touch, the 
fire of spontaneity that mark her verse. In the latter native grace 
and picturesqueness lie like a holy unction on every line. Perhaps 
Lowell alone, of American writers, is less fettered by metrical 
shackles. She was a great admirer of Lanier, and whilst probably 
profiting little from his carefully elaborated system of poetical con- 
struction as far as the composition of her poems was concerned, 
she no doubt learned from him to adapt metre to thought in a 
sort of photographic way. This is especially evident in her songs 
to Our Blessed Lady. They are surcharged to the bursting point 
with virginal love and adoring faith, yet not even Faber could 
outdo her in the dignified expression of the dominating emotion. 
Many of her poems are so rollicking in their metre, so quick in 
their action and thought, so easy of comprehension that one might 
almost call them ballads. There is little doubt that, had she chosen, 
she could easily have achieved everlasting fame as a ballad writer. 
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After all, was not the blood of the old Irish bards in her veins, and 
did she not see in them the mostrepresentative singers of her people? 

This gift of “ fleet-footedness” in the thought, action and 
metre of her verse is best seen in the narrative poems, her work 
of predilection. Here was a métier preéminently her own. With 
amazing fidelity she sketched in a few lines or stanzas the neces- 
sary historic background, lighting it with the atmosphere of the 
time and place. Especially felicitous are her pictures of medizval 
times. We see the flash of arms and plumes and hear the blare 
of trumpets and the admirable medieval monastery, with its 
own indefinable and individual monastic ethos, becomes for us a 
living reality. She never visited Europe, but without any visual 
help, her historical accuracy and spiritual vision made the places 
she had never seen live again as in the ages of Faith. Her characters 
too are as natural and unaffected as if she had known them in 
the flesh. They speak the language, they live the life of their day. 
The narrative poems, long and short, especially the Rhyme of the 
Friar Stephen, may be counted as the finest flowering of her genius, 
which is a true compliment to her literary deftness and artistry, 
since of all poems these are the most difficult to write. She holds 
by no means last place in the legion of narrative poets for stirring 
interest and sustaining enthusiasm. The Vision of the Monk 
Gabriel and an unpublished poem which she kept especially to read 
on rare occasions to her most trusted friends, The Little Leper 
Virgin, are perhaps of her very best. 

Even if good thoughts, like sunshine, are common property, 
it is only due to note that Longfellow was greatly inspired by 
Miss Donnelly’s Vision of the Monk Gabriel in writing The Legend 
Beautiful. More than one wide reader of poetry, like Dr. R. Shel- 
ton Mackenzie, of Philadelphia, has noted a striking similarity 
between the two poems, though some forget that the Catholic 
writer’s poem antedates by eight years that of Longfellow. Ina 
letter on the subject, Miss Donnelly herself says: 


In reply to your queries anent my Vision of the Monk 
Gabriel, I am happy to state that I wrote the poem eight years 
before Mr. Longfellow published The Legend Beautiful. I 
cannot recall where I first met the theme—could it have been 
in Rodriguez’s Christian Perfection? That was a darling book 
of mine, read and re-read with ever-increasing interest. From 
it I drew my legend of the Two Guests of the Abbot Paphnu- 
cius. I published my Vision of the Monk Gabriel in The Conti- 
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nental Monthly, then published in New York by Charles Leland ° 
(Hans Breitmann). It was a secular magazine, and could, 
therefore, have been seen by Mr. Longfellow more easily than 
if it had been a Catholic periodical. Indeed, I have learned 
from a personal friend that a priest (temporarily resident in 
Boston) once told him that when someone spoke to Mr. Long- 
fellow of the similarity between my Vision and his Legend, he 
admitted that he might have seen my poem and retained some 
impression of it. The priest further added that the great poet 
said that he “ bought anything that he could get of Miss Don- 
nelly’s writings.” As you will note in comparing the two 
poems, Mr. Longfellow reproduces, textlike, in his opening 
lines, almost word for word the closing lines of my Vision. 
His very use of the word “vision” is of itself significant— 
that word, as you know, having a mystical force with Catholics 
unknown to those outside the Faith. It was, in fact, my own 
characterization of what the Friar saw, and Mr. Longfellow’s 
capitalization of the word would seem to furnish a clue to its 
origin. Again, there is a sort of argument—an antithesis in 
the Legend, in Mr. Longfellow’s description of Our Lord’s 
personality—as though he contrasted his version of the story 
with mine...... I would only add that I was a young writer, 
comparatively unknown outside Catholic circles when I first 
published my Vision, and therefore had no courage to question 
the great singer of Boston as to the origin of the curious simi- 
larity between his poem and mine. 


Tennyson himself leaned heavily upon one of Miss Donnelly’s 
poems in his Enoch Arden. Its publication preceded that of the 
great Laureate’s by some years. I distinctly recall how she men- 
tioned the point that Tennyson, who worked very slowly—smoking, 
as he said, sixteen cigars over every line—produced Enoch Arden 
with a celerity that astonished even his friends. These two in- 
stances only go to prove that the greatest singers of the last years 
have paid our Catholic poet the delicate compliment—in the sense 
of Mark Twain—of more than mere imitation. Indeed, she has 
suffered as no other Catholic poet of America at the hands of the 
plagiarist and literary highwayman. But with her usual sweetness 
and gentleness, she never referred to the subject in private con- 
versation, unless actually pressed by friends who were much 
wrought up by the injustice done her. Invariably she excused such 
actions with the “ exegesis of Christian charity,” one of the most 
lovable traits of her character. 
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It is difficult to estimate in a short paper the poetical output 
of Eleanor Donnelly; it is too large and varied. She has more 
virility than Adelaide Procter, with whom she is often compared, 
lacking her surfeit of honeyed sweetness. She rivals Longfellow 
in tenderness and ease of expression; while for word painting it 
is easy to see that she sat long at the feet of Wordsworth. In 
many of her religious poems—which might easily be called sacred 
hymns—she is closely akin to Father Faber, although always 
repressed in expression, never losing thought or sentiment in a 
delirium of words, however beautiful or aptly chosen. Had she 
sung of secular themes she would be known as one of the leading 
singers of our generation. But just because she sought to teach 
the English language to talk in Catholic accents, she must be con- 
tent to be known to those only who chose their poetry regardless 
of the passing judgments. of the hour. 

Of her most recent work, none deserves higher praise than the 
metrical translation of some of the Psalms published in The Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, to the great delight and profit of its 
clerical readers. In this, by no means an easy task, Miss Donnelly 
follows close in the wake of such translators as George Buchanan, 
Arthur Johnston, Luke Milbourne and Benthal, and far excels Arch- 
bishop Bagshawe and Helen Hielscher. She succeeds admirably in 
rendering the sense of the original, and the rhythm, so pronouncd 
in Hebrew verse, in an English correct, dignified and graceful. 
This was the fitting climax to her literary labors—one, indeed, 
which her humility would never have dared to undertake on her 
own initiative. 

All in all there has not been a lovelier career in American 
Catholic literature, one more prolific, helpful and inspiriting, than 
that of The Poet of the Pure Soul, as Eleanor Donnelly was often 
called. She has enriched our religious literature abundantly. It 
would be rash to place her amongst the so-called great writers of 
our language, but we may safely acclaim her a poet whose ideals 
in life and song are lofty enough to dazzle the eyes of a critically 
appreciative world. Her work won approval in her.own lifetime, 
and it is certain that the years to come will not diminish her repu- 
tation. She wrought nobly and well with the great talents she had 
received, and men will long hold her name in benediction as a 
religious poet whose sound, sweet influence has gone far to coun- 
teract the false, strident mysticism of the day. 





CLAUDEL’S GREAT MYSTIC DRAMA. 


(LE REPOS DU SEPTIEME JOUR.) 
BY MAY BATEMAN. 


—eaae Repos du Septiéme Jour is no ordinary drama. No 
drama of Paul Claudel’s is ordinary, for each has 
its distinctive psychological and supernatural inter- 
est; giving intimate and illuminating studies either 

J of the growth and development or the dwarfing and 
atrophy of the human soul. Then too like 7Zschylus, Claudel con- 
cerns himself with ultimate problems; what is life given for? why 
death and pain should be; what man is in relation to God; what 
God may mean to man. Le Repos du Septiéme Jour stands out 
even amongst Claudel’s work for two main reasons. First, because 
it is an Eastern play, charged with the mystery of the Old World 
whose ancient documents date back to twenty-four centuries B. c.; 
second, because serious as are all the issues which Claudel sheds 
light on in his work, he sheds light here upon the most solemn prob- 
lem of all—Eternal Punishment; a subject upon which naturally we 
are not prone to meditate. For the twentieth century was—until 
lately—an age of compromise and luxury; its materialism was 
spreading in every country when war with its elemental ravage 
hurled itself upon us, and plunging us into horror and grief, re- 
vealed, once and for all, the actual worthlessness of those false gods 
of ease to whom we had reared our temples. The majority of 
us shirk the facing of unpleasant facts, such as sin and _ its 
consequence; which is one of the main reasons why Christian 
Science and other similar tenets have any hold at all upon the 
imagination. Their amiable doctrines soothe and console the mind 
of man, naturally self-complaisant and ready to be lured by any 
vision of himself, in apotheosis. Easy to become each his own 
builder if we are only asked to raise an altar to ourselves! 

Claudel’s aim is to voice Truth at any cost, and in Le Repos 
du Septiéme Jour he touches its depths and heights. He has a 
prevailing purpose. Never was a writer who understood more 
clearly the solemn vocation of the writer, nor dedicated himself 
to God in his work with more passionate devotion. God gave 
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him his art, and to God he must justify God’s gift. “O Thou, 
Who hast given me this moment of Light, use me!” “ Today 
I ask only that I may know God in His fixity, and acquire 
Truth through concentration.”? “ My first duty is to God, and 
to fulfill the task He has given me of re-uniting all in Him.’ 
Le Repos is a drama of sombre mystery in parts, austere and 
reverent, and preparing us stage by stage, by flashes of crystal 
light for ultimate holy illumination. And this in spite of bring- 
ing us at moments into the very presences of dark powers and 
potentialities—because it reveals, with unshaken confidence, the 
great truth which the best of God’s children are liable to forget 
in a time of national loss and disaster—how the plan of God, which 
is splendidly unchangeable and cannot err, will never be over- 
thrown no matter what tremendous forces Lucifer and his fallen 
angels may use in their continual efforts to divert it. 

Critics have left the play of Le Repos du Septiéme Jour ina 
strange isolation. Duhamel, usually the most sympathetic of Clau- 
del’s readers, tells of its lyrisme précongu, but says little of its 
range. Pierre Chavannes, writing in the New Statesman, seems to 
have come under the spell of its magnetism—he appreciates its pic- 
torial and vivid aspect, comparing it with Dante’s Inferno, but fails 
to see its noblest significance. J. Middleton Murry, in a scholarly 
sketch of Claudel’s work in the current number of The Quarterly 
Review, does not allude to it. While—most curious fact of all— 
a writer of some distinction in another leading monthly literary 
review, disposes of the greatest religious play in contemporary 
lierature in exactly twenty words, and those inaccurate, as fol- 
lows: In Le Repos du Septiéme Jour we are told of a visit made 
by some Chinese to the lower regions.” 

Claudel wrote the drama when he was twenty-seven years 
old. The plays belonging to this period, first published in L’Arbre, 
were afterwards collected in the only four volumes of the Thédtre 
which have yet appeared. It is significant that this one is re- 
printed sans modification. The other plays, with the exception 
of L’Echange, are given in two versions, an original and a later 
one, in which La Jeune Fille Violaine is actually the first version 
of L’Annonce faite a Marie, Claudel’s most successful play. 

Le Repos has a quality all its own; it is more like an evocation 
than a transcription. A mysterious quality, which must be left as 
it is, spontaneous, indefinable, or it would fail in power. It seems 

1L’Esprit et VEau. 2La Maison Fermée. 
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actually to draw out in the reader undreamed faculties of appre- 
hension; he is in the action of the play rather than merely watch- 
ing it as a spectator. He sees with the mind of the writer, which 
means that his inner eye is conscious not only of the printed words 
upon a page, but the words which never will be written there—the 
“ writing on the wall” of the temple. 

The play came into being at one of the most poignant periods 
of Claudel’s exile from his own country, partly at Shanghai, partly 
at Fou-chow, places in which it was his lot to live awhile in the 
course of his work in the French Consular Service. Thrust into 
conditions amazingly other than any he had known, there had 
surged upon him the full overwhelming flood of interior darkness. 
The reader has only to turn to the Vers d’Evil, to trace the course 
of this assault on hope and faith in loneliness. There are some 
of us who have to take arms against Satan and all his angels be- 
fore we can find God. Claudel, surely, had been through his hour 
of torment before he wrote the play of Le Repos. 

In its firm treatment, in its growing force, in its inexorability, 
it reveals traces of Greek classic influence, so many of whose 
canons still rule art that is pure. Yet the stamp is Eastern, and 
Eastern throughout the panorama which moves before us, or rather 
which we: move amidst—in the first and second acts, whilst purely 
Catholic is its lesson and teaching, diffusing the whole play with 
lofty mysticism. 

Le Repos makes deeper demands, in some directions, upon the 
reader’s own powers of response than do Claudel’s other plays. 
The outward conditions in which each act takes place are disclosed 
in the fewest words of any of his dramas. Yet the scene in each 
case is perfectly clear. Mencius, one of Confucius’ most famous 
disciples, said, when interpreting the poems of his country: “ We 
must try with our thoughts to meet the scope of a sentence and then 
we shall apprehend it.” We literally “lose ourselves,” as the phrase 
goes, in this play. Swept out of ourselves by a power greater 
than ourselves, we are poignantly aware of color, of texture, of 
transformation, in spite of singularly bare instructions. In two in- 
stances, the change of scene and flight of time are denoted only 
by a short line separating two paragraphs i" 


®This particular symbolism reminds the least experienced sinologist of the con- 
struction of one of the Sacred’ Books of the East. Fuh-hsi, founder of the Chinese 
nation, some thirty-four centuries before Christ, as is generally believed, is thought 
to have made the original eight trigrams which were afterwards increased by 
sixty-four hexagrams. The Book of Yi, a series of metaphysical and moral ut- 
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The play, itself a force, deals with tremendous forces; at 
times the quivering winds of the powers of darkness themselves 
seem near. For there are three terrific pages in the drama which 
deal with necromancy, that actual diabolic power which, in its 
most subtle form, has lately again been let loose upon the world. 
The attempt to re-call the dead to earth by any means that we 
may ask them questions, is making havoc of a thousand broken- 
hearted men and women today, who do not realize from whence 
it emanates: [esprit immonde, seeking continually to betray the 
soul of man. 


Infamous and forbidden acts!...... 
What has become of our respect?—our piety? And how should men 
like these capture human hearts and torture them? 


By enchantment the spectre of Hoang-Ti is summoned in Le Repos, 
evoked in the presence of the wise and great Emperor who hesi- 
tates up to the last to resort to such means, yet gives way finally 
to the will of his people. He prepares for the ordeal, as do those 
about him, with prayer. The spirit that appears gives an answer, 
true, but it is no intelligible answer—let one trace the analogy to the 
present time! And the Emperor knowing that unholy rites can 
never be made holy, no matter with what reverence or dignity or 
solemnity they may be accompanied, takes other means, and de- 
pending upon faith and prayer and penitence alone achieves his 
end. 

The play of Le Repos du Septiéme Jour has traces of three 
distinct elements: Eastern texture; Greek influence, Catholic mys- 
ticism. Claudel is a deep thinker, who goes profoundly into any — 
subject to which he applies his great intellectual powers. His 
work shows that the teachings of Confucius the moralist, of Lao-zze 
the metaphysician, of Buddha the remote, are no more comparable 
with the warm and glowing faith of Christianity than is a tesselated 
pavement giving upon an empty temple, to the rough and narrow 
way of the Cross which leads upon the Beatific Vision. 

The great Emperor of the Chinese people, “ warned by the 
lip-less breath of dreams,” withdrew for a long period to the remote 
solitudes of his empire, after fulfilling the sacred rites, far from 
terances, antique documents dating back further than the Kau dynasty, was formed 
of trigrams and’ hexagrams, which were interpreted by King Wau and his son, 


who made the symbols intelligible to the initiate by putting them in words. 
From a group of linear figures whole sentences were thus built up. 
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the foot of man, to learn in isolation the things of the spirit. The 
bare ground at the foot of an antique sepulchre, besides a statue 
so old that even tradition was dumb before it, became his resting- 
place. There he built a temple, near the worn memberless effigy, 
which in spite of being defaced by storm and tempest was dominant 
and regal still. 

One day there appeared envoys from his capital; men whom 
the Emperor, with vision purged by prayer, felt fear pursue. They 
told how the kingdom of the living was invaded by its sister king- 
dom of the dead, whose inmates came in wrath and envy. No of- 
ferings appeased them; lawless, in hordes, they multiplied as 
panic spread. In the villages men hung their offerings of wine, 
of rice, of beans; garments were put for them and paper-money. 
Defying flame, the intruders swarmed in corners of the house 
like rats; when food was cooked and the smell of fat rose from 
the cooking-pans, they assembled, gnashing their teeth, a herd 
of phantom and unbidden guests. Men working in the fields, aware 
of them, feeling the touch of death on their once warm skin, turned 
their heads fearfully in this direction and in that, wondering where 
was escape...... At night, they wandered, homeless, and on old 
battlefields massed in legions; half revealed like shaping vapor 
showing against the sunset sky. Children, seeing them, fell in con- 
vulsions, or died; the laborer could work no longer, and the days 
of love were dark. The people had sought in all directions for 
relief from the burden, but found none. Rather, the invasion 
ae The ancient documents were enigmas to them; in 
despair they appealed to magicians and to Buddhist priests. But 
the first raised another horde of demons, and the Buddhist priests, 
preaching re-incarnation, saying that all who died would live again, 
again to die, struck further terror into the hearts of people who 
shrank hour upon hour from the proximity of the dead...... 

But the Emperor, firm in faith, knew that without “ permission 
from the blue and open heaven” the dead would never have been 
able to intrude upon the living at all. Therefore, there was pur- 
pose in this assault. Something was to be taught by it; they had 
violated some law and the wrong must be righted...... Even his 
own palace had not escaped the visitation. It was because “ breath 
without heat ” had pointed the way to this hermitage that he had 
come here as an anchorite, stripping off his kingly robes, and dug 
- a great pit in the earth, leaning over which he could call to the 
unseen Emperor of the dead. For though “the voice of man is 
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weaker than the voice of the wild beasts, it lifts to the sky and 
pierces through the envelope of earth.” 
He pleads: 








Hear me, O King!...... Reveal the cause; disclose 

The remedy; how have we sinned? Spare some of my people! 
Let me, the Emperor, atone for all, and die...... 

Let me perish, with my race, and the dynasty itself be rooted out 


eeeeee 


eeveee 






The envoys wait but no answer comes. All call together, but 
still there is no reply. Can the Emperor of the Dead be sleeping? 
Other arts must be employed, plead the Chief Prince and high 
officials. And here—at hand—is one versed in enchantment; a 
sorcerer come from the Desert-Land-of-the-Mountains itself, where 
unicorns neigh and demons have their will. There, by his incanta- 
tions, he had learned how to compel them; “ when he calls they 
come like dogs”...... From their secret lairs he could draw and 
snare them in his magic circle. If he were allowed to speak to 
them now they would obey, he would be acting but as a humble 
instrument of the imperial will...... 

But the Emperor’s white soul contracts with horror at the 
thought. Black arts are forbidden by the law...... No good can 
come from such hideous practices. Yet as the ambassadors urge, 
one cannot speak to barbarians without an interpreter...... The 
thing that had come upon the nation was unholy; surely any 

















Darkness falls. The sorcerer sets about his preparations. The 
magic square is made to the accompaniment of low mutterings; 
incense is burned. Red candles thrust into the ground give the only 
light. The magician strikes a disk of bronze; the clang reverber- 
ates and is thrown back from the far mountains. He recites his 
spells. Strangling a black hen he spills its blood with rice upon the 
square. His body writhes and twists; froth forms upon his lips... . 
A jet of smoke spirts from the ground; in frenzy he makes his 
final adjurations, and falls in convulsions as with a sound like 
thunder the earth rumbles and breaks and opens out, and a great 
column of smoke and flame rises, to die down leaving the armed 
spectre of the Ancient Emperor Hoang-Ti visible. In an agony 
of fear, the ofheials fall prostrate; but the Emperor, upheld by 
faith, faces the apparition. The dead are disputing the earth’s 
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possession with the living. What rites, what acts of purification 
are needed to appease the unbidden guests and drive them back to 
their own domain? 

The answer comes, unintelligible. “ Who eats must die. Pay 









your dues...... We are hungry and thirsty...... Leave the earth 
untilled; you must take nothing from it.” 
But man without bread must die...... The earth gives him 






his sustenance. Bewildered, the Emperor knows that the spectre’s 
answer is no answer at all. Only by the permission of the high 
heaven has Hoang-Ti been allowed to appear. Let him explain, 
then, what is to be done. 

In anger Hoang-Ti disappears; he will add nothing to what 
he has already said. And the Emperor bids his people rise. En- 
chantment has broken down. But a last hope remains. He—the-. 
Emperor—trusting in the strength of faith alone, will knock at 
the Door of Darkness and, obtaining entrance, learn from the lips 
of the Lord of the Dead himself the way of expiation. 














Without the magic square, without the spilled blood of the hen, 
Despising the magic veil, I will ask in hell what hell has against 









The remedy that enchantment cannot reveal. I myself will seek, 









putting to the proof the good-will of heaven. For has not 
his aim been to guide his people like a father, in justice, strength 
and wisdom? 









Open O earth, and let me through..... aa 

Spare my people; and if one must die 

Let me and me only pay the penalty...... 

Open O earth,...... for as a willing sacrifice I come. 




















He leaves his young son to the guardianship of the Chief 
Prince, who is also to see to the nation’s safety. He will take 
nothing with him on his journey to the unknown except the ancient 
imperial staff with which the destiny of the state is bound. Proph- 
ecy has declared that after the life of the dynasty has been threat- 
ened by revolution, and peace finally comes after strife, it will 
break into branches as apparently lifeless trees will at the.approach 
of spring. And “the great powers of heaven, drawn to it like 
birds, will watch the miracle.” 
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Open earth, to admit me! 
Open your heart to me as you do to heaven when it sends you its 


I command you, by heaven, if it be heaven’s will 
To let me in 


The earth trembles and opens. Kneeling, he prays: 


I thank thee, heaven, for answering my prayer 

And if it be your will that I die,—or if again it be your will that 
I bring back the truth, that also will be well. 
Take me, O earth, for willingly I come. 


He flings himself into the abyss and the earth closes upon 
him. 
Follows, complete obscurity, and the unknown 
in their own stronghold the children of the devil collect to make 
assault upon assault, now from this angle and now that, upon the 
lofty soul that daringly has come, alone with faith, to meet them. 
Sooner or later, it must be overthrown Loneliness and fear 
launch upon the Emperor at the first attack. He knows that thes 
interminable black space is thronged; that, seething here and there, 
are 
Words 
Rapid, not human words, 
Formed without lips, soundless and meaningless, 
Like utterances made by spirits in a dream 


Time is no more, yet endless; he is “ drenched in darkness 
His mother comes to tempt him, a shapeless thing but an entity. 


I scent you out 

Like a blind bitch nosing her litter 

I have no eyes to see! 

I am here and not here, I am lost forever 

Lost, and bewildered hung in the lower heaven, 

In the night of illumination, in the blackness of light 

In nothingness which has no walls, I seek and stray 

There is no light here nor time nor time, my son! 
No time, no end, no space 


She has done no wrong, she pleads, to merit punishment like 
But the Emperor, groping for truth, is faithful still to 
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faith even with his heart torn, and sense of justice shaken. It is 
the hour when the soul, no longer able to pray, rests for security 
on former prayers. 


My spirit shall not falter; 

In the grave itself I will affirm my faith; in the outer darkness,— 

In night, in nothingness 

And I swear that in heaven as earth, and in the darkness of the 
lesser pit, 

Justice unalterable is with Eternity. 

Perfect in equity it weighs and balances 

You who are here O Mother, have received your due deserts 


The mother tempts him anew; she describes more horrors. The 
stone Beasts which the Emperor’s people worship are to be found 
here, and Buddha smiles among them. Their maws are empty like 
sepulchres “ where death itself is dead.” They stray in hell, like 
wild dogs, seeking prey. ‘ 
And now there appears before him the very sexton of the 


soul, the demon, Satan’s messenger himself. At sight of him a 
latent sense of sin springs in the Emperor’s soul. ‘ For his presence 
wakes unsuspected echoes of cruelty, murder, sensuality, covetous- 
ness, blasphemy. The balance falters, swings wide, then back again, 
true to the old remembered faith, 


Flesh is weak and treacherously betrays the dormant faculties 

But man upheld will never fall. Not easily will you shake the key- 
stone of my faith. 
You have no rights in me! 

By my own will I came here, 

By heaven’s permission, and the authority of justice 


Lépicier, in his inimitable Unseen. World, says that “ whilst 
the demons are ever busy executing Lucifer’s orders 
and dragging the souls of men to perdition, they are, too, by an 
unfathomable disposition of Divine wisdom, executing God’s plan 
of purifying the good ” (although unconsciously, because they have 
no access to it). The demon, by his very assault upon the kingly 
faith, strengthens it. He describes sin rightly, but subtly tries 
to indicate that there is no door of escape from it. Man, prone 
to it, gives way to its sweet novelty; this is the first degree. The 
habit of sinning forms; he sins in the second degree through in- 
VOL. CV.—24 
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clination. When, in the third degree, he sins for very love of sin, 
he has little to learn from the spawn of the devil. 

They know his individual temptations and can trade on them. 
For their substance is as the substance of the angels of light. They 
have knowledge of the secrets of nature. They can move where 
they will, for they also are angels although fallen. 


I too—I greatly dared! 

In the sight of God Himself I committed infamy!...... 

The first man was made initiate in sin by us...... 

He died, and from his death, millions and myriads were born. 


What chance of atonement then for man?—thus dogged by sin at 
every step? Something has been stolen from God. What equality 
is there between God and man? How can man pay God His dues? 
Does a slave obtain pardon for the crime a free man has committed ? 

But the Emperor, trained in the logic of his time, remembers 
that through suffering man learns to correct his mistakes. Is not 
that the answer to the problem? for suffering indeed is here. By 
accepting suffering, he too will learn...... The demon grimly 
_ draws him into the place of fire. 


Fire without flame or smoke...... 

Fire hotter than the breath of the furnace, stronger than the August 
sun, when in mid-heaven 

It strikes the sea with its thunderbolts and draws earth to it in a 
strangling embrace. 


Fire explains all. What other analogy is so complete? For 
the action of fire is the same in every instance; it separates; it 
assimilates. It takes and it devours, itself maintained by what it 
feeds upon—flesh, bone, fat, blood and tears. In a divine paradox, 
the very particles which it destroys are those which give out heat 
and light. When it comes upon anything it cannot destroy, like 
iron, it makes it flexible and soft. And what it cannot soften it 
burns up...... It has a triple life. 


This self-same fire which sustains life in you 
May be the glory of the saints in heaven, 
Torment and agony of souls in hell. 


To the Emperor’s people had been given the fruits of the earth 
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to enjoy. They had used them to their own ends; they thought 
only of themselves, wherefore punishment. The earth shall have 
back its own. For sin brings punishment in its exercise. Who so 
poor as the miser? Who suffers deeper humiliation than the en- 
vious? In the depths of hell— 


Misers strangle ; 

With their throats seized as if by quinsy, nails driven deep into their 
palms, teeth clenched, 

They twist in torment, unable to expel the egg of gold which throttles 


The idle sleep in an eternal nightmare and can never wake...... 


The proud man, driven into the earth like a stake, is left alone;. 


blindness and endless solitude are his part...... 


Is there, then, no possible expiation for sin? The Emperor’s 
soul for the moment is in jeopardy. And despair, seeing at last a 
way of entry, draws near...... If this is the end of all, if there 
is no escape, no chance of reparation, how much better the lot of 
rats and flies, dissolving into untormented nothingness! 

The demon reminds him that there is still Satan to face...... 
Once more the broken Emperor summons his retreating forces of 
loyalty and confidence in heaven. His mission was voluntary; no 
matter what it brings, he is ready to face it. For his motive is 
pure; he desires truth...... When he returns to his people, if 
he be indeed allowed to return, he will be able to tell them that, 
though he bring them only the unpalatable bread of bitterness, 
he himself was the first to eat it. And the reader seeing tired faith 
thus compelled to make its stand against the worst assault of all, 
will be reminded of his own parched hours when prayer was mean- 
ingless and his cry for water clanged against the outer walls of a 
brass heaven; when only the will to hold on, made firm by practice, 
still endured to drive his sore spirit towards the unseen healing 
spring of refreshment...... 

‘The Messenger of Evil has done its worst, and failed. It 
shrinks away...... And the Emperor, alone in his blindness, prays: 


For now I have touched the deeps of blasphemy and nothingness.” 

To the inner vision of the soul a sense of security, of peace, 
of holiness, slowly penetrates. The Emperor’s being is illuminated 
by sanctity, by joy unspeakable. The Angel of the Empire has 
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been sent to him by God. Because he has sought truth humbly, 
because he has been faithful, he is to know the truth. Under God’s 
plan injustice is repaired; suffering and crime accord in perfect 
balance. In hell there is not one innocent. But to men is given a 
choice. “ The indestructible part in each of us” that the Emperor 
craves to._be saved, can be saved. Man takes nourishment from the 
earth and in time returns to the earth, but the earth cannot hold 
him unless he has chosen it by his own actions for his abiding place, 
like the Emperor’s people. They have transgressed the law. But 
God will give them the opportunity to atone. For six days man 
may labor and take from the earth what he will. But on the seventh 
day he is to raise his hands and heart to heaven. Man has proved 
himself unworthy through ingratitude for the earth which God has 
given; that is why earth exercises its claims upon those who de- 
liberately have shown themselves to be earth’s children. 


Fix on your walls this proclamation; publish it in the tribunals; 
Six days may my people work and labor; 
The field-laborer may drive his ox and the boatman sail his junk; the 
artisan weave, saw, grind flour, mix oil; 
But the seventh day he must wash his hands and his face, and put on 
a new garment, 


strengthening his inner man by quiet and recollection and thanks- 
giving. 

God gives man all, and until they give Him back their wills, 
there can be no real restitution of His ceaseless gifts. And when 
they understand this and try humbly and gratefully to serve Him, 
“ justice, order, security and peace will exist between heaven and 
earth, permanent and enduring, like the tender exchange of those 
who love...... , 

Away in the capital, over all the Emperor’s vast possessions, 
ruin meantime has settled like a flight of locusts. The army is 
become a rebel army; one town alone stays loyal to the imperial 
sway. The Chief Prince, the heir, the Great Examiner, and Prime 
Minister and a few others remain in the palace, knowing that their 
days were numbered. 

They have suffered change of heart. In the hour of anguish 
they too know at last that unconsciously in the past they must have 
sinned. And the young Prince, the Emperor’s son, child of his 
great father’s spirit, takes the burden on himself. ‘‘O my race, 
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forgive me. My people, prostrate upon the ground, I ask for- 
giveness.” But his followers abase themselves before him; theirs 
the sin, not his. 

With death approaching, from every direction in the shape of 
the maddened population, the young Prince prays: “ Father! If 
you are living still, hear us! Come to us in our need!” Lest at 
some unexpected hour the Emperor may return, his son has had 
the royal robes laid out for him in an isolated part of the palace 
where nobody lives, the sanctuary where the tablet of the dynasty 
is kept, with a mask of gold tissue to veil the face which at first the 
Emperor might not wish to show them. 

The door. opens to disclose the beloved form, wrapped in the 
robes, and wearing the mask. In his hand he holds the ancient staff 
of empire, branching out now into the form of a great Cross, ful- 
filling the prophecy. 


I stand 

On the threshold between death and life; upright I stand, bearing the 
sign of the Cross. 

I know the cause of evil and that death has its explanation...... 

Hearken to the words of him who comes from the other side...... 

Solemnly I proclaim that Justice is just, 


Behold me, standing with the Cross in my hands! 

All: Hail holy symbol! 

The Emperor: Hail symbol of joy! hail, symbol of grief! 

Only he who knows what your joy is, can ever accept your sorrow. 

Beyond life is revelation; 

Suffering which is beyond life, the revelation of what we have within 
us without knowing it. 

eee O thou who livest in blindness and deafness, 

ewased From my throne I hear the echo of thy wandering feet...... 

But I come with purification and healing rites...... 

Tomorrow, when day dawns, 

Raising the Cross, I will disperse the rebels. 

And at the setting of the sun, re-uniting my people, I will issue my 
proclamation...... 

His Son: And now O father, show us thy face! 

The Emperor: Would you see it, O my son?...... Look then! 


He takes off the mask and shows a face glassy and swollen 
with leprosy. The nose has gone; the eyes are bleeding holes. 
Only the mouth remains intact. 
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The Emperor: Burning still, I am a living witness of the fire wherein 


The opal light of dawn reveals a scene of miracle. Like a 
mountain stream unbound, the people surge from town and village, 
from mountain fastness and the countryside upon the palace. 
And there at sight of the motionless figure of the Emperor, 
majestic with new majesty, waiting alone to meet them, upon the 
high wall of the palace with the great Cross held above his head, 
the rebel army break and flee. In that solemn hour of penitence 
the people fall as one prostrate before his everlasting wisdom, and 
a forest of arms stretch towards him, submissive, humble...... 
And now, at the setting of the sun they assemble again—for he is 
come to bid them farewell; to teach them the way in which they 
should walk forever...... 

And the multitude is hushed by the power of the unseen 
spirit which speaks through the beloved voice of the Emperor; 
they are in the grip of a great mystery. Before them stands a 
mutilated figure which has won victory over pain, which is be- 
come as Light unspeakable. Turning his body first to the east 
and then to the west, the dying man senses for the last time 
consciously the sweet scents of field and hedgerow, the warm 
breath of men and beasts, typical of the best earth can give, on 
the one hand; on the other, the bleak mountain air with the salt 
spray of the sea in it, virginally pure...... 

No longer does he see with mortal eyes, but with the in- 
finitely clearer vision of the spirit. “ O richesse de ma possession! 
Je suis aveugle, et je vois!” It is a cry of triumph, vindicating 
the martyr’s sacrifice. 

God’s will is perfect justice; the mortal man who has learned 
values now through being himself weighed in the eternal scale will 
affirm this with his last breath. Within the Divine Arms God 
would fain gather up the little lives of these children of men who 
are His. Then will the earth have no rights over them. Every 
human gift infers restitution, and to God should be given back 
man, who is God’s. 

And now alone again with the few who remained loyal to him 
during his own dark hours, the Emperor wraps around him for the 
last time, before leaving them with his son, the robes of ceremony 
which are as the lives of his people whom he would draw to him. 
Giving back the imperial staff, he raises his hands to God in praise 
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and thanksgiving, and so makes his solitary way, groping as the 
blind do, towards the Sacred Mountain. 

And the passage is traced by those who follow him ir’ spirit, 
the little band who loved him, who go with him as we go with cer- 
tain of our own dying beloved, every stage of the way of that last 
wonderful journey towards immortality. Solemn sounds break on 
the ears of the still watchers, as they will at such moments: sounds, 
never yet of earth. The vessel of prayer, sailing in deep waters, 
making its plash now and again to echo in our hearts; a mystical 
reverberation like a clock striking the final moments which are all 
too swift for love...... Kneeling, the waiting figures in the palace, 
open to the meaning of life and death as never before, hear finally 
“a word of tenderness and innocence ” in heaven...... 

The reader, putting down this great drama—the story of 
which as told in this article gives no adequate interpretation of 
the moving force and beauty of the original—knows a sense of 
blank because for the moment he is done with it. And then -he 
comforts himself by remembering that after all it is his for all 
time. For—written with inspiration as it is—this story with an 
immortal end has a message for each individual soul. For us, 
too, is the choice—earth or heaven; for us, too, if we accept it, 
there is— 


Peace in the benediction of the waters. 
Peace to the child of God in the purification and the union of fire! 











MARIE GRANGER, A PRECURSOR OF THE SACRED HEART. 
BY JOSEPH H. MCMAHON, PH.D. 


i] OTORING in those other days along the wonderful 
military roads of France that have in a way proved 
its salvation, one could leave Paris by Route Nation- 
ale No. 7, and proceeding southward and slightly 
to the east, passing through the enchanting forest 
of Fontainebleau come through a picturesque undulating country to 
Montargis, one hundred and four kilometres from the capital, 
seventy-one kilometres due east from fascinating Orleans with its 
majestic Cathedral, and fifty-one kilometres west of sleepy, beau- 
tiful Sens, dreaming under the shadow of its queen-like fane. 
Hurrying in either direction, lured by such visions of splendor, the 
ordinary tourist has only a passing glance to bestow on this pretty 
little city of about thirteen thousand inhabitants situated on the 
river Loing at its junction with the tiny Vernisson. If he inter- 
rupt his rapid flight he will be rewarded by his visit to La Madeleine 
dating from the twelfth century, rebuilt after the terrible fire of 
1525 and restored in the last century; and will gaze with interest 
on “Le Chien de Montargis,” a bronze group that recalls the 
faithful dog who tracked his master’s murderer and slew him; 
will doubtless be gratified to learn that Mirabeau, the great orator 
of the Revolution, whose statue stands in the place named after 
him, was born in the suburbs; will look with amazement at the ruins 
of what was one of the largest castles of old fourteenth century 
France, a royal residence down to the time of Napoleon—and will 
speed onward refreshed indeed but eager for greater sights. Yet 
here, in those centuries that are growing more and more dim as the 
rush of stupendous present events crowds out the past, there stood 
a famous Abbey of Benedictine Nuns. It was founded in 1630 
by Marie Granger, mistress of novices at Montmartre under the 
crosier of Marie de Beauvillier, the mystic: whose incomparable 
physical beauty led noblemen to endeavor to win her from her 
cloistered life, and brought the widowed Queen of Henry III. 
to gaze upon ker charming face, while her sanctity and solid learn- 
ing made a classic of her Exercise Divine or Practice of Conformity 
of Our Will to That of God. When we know that her greatest 
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work in life was the reform of the noble Abbey of Montmartre 
which began in 1600, and that in 1631 she was expounding the 
high mysticism of this book, not to one or other of her nuns, but 
to the general assembly, we are prepared for the details of Marie 
Granger’s life at Montargis, where she ruled from 1630-1636. 

Forgotten today by all save the student of the religious life 
of France, her renown was such that her contemporaries reverenced 
her as a great saint, and at her death her relics were applied to 
drive evil spirits from those possessed. Of her there is no trace 
in Montargis. But here in this placid village of lovely France, 
one thrills with ecstatic joy to remember that, as Margaret Mary 
at Paray-le-Monial decades later, this chosen soul was favored with 
the apparitions of the Sacred Heart. One of the joys of travel 
is the experience of what I may term the thrill of religion, dis- 
tinct and different from any other. It springs from physical con- 
tact with things or places. It is the throb one experiences while 
gazing at or touching the rock of Massabielle, ‘sanctified by the 
gracious presence of Our Lady. It is the tremor felt whilst 
kneeling before the grille in the tiny chapel of the Visitation 
Convent at Paray, and recalling that beyond that grille there once 
stood the Saviour of the world; that here at the noisétier in the 
garden He also stood. It is felt in the pulsing heartbeats that 
come as one kneels beside the body of a saint preserving through 
centuries the flexibility of life. It comes as it did to the writer, 
when celebrating Mass in a side chapel in the great dimness of the 
austere Cathedral at Bayonne, to look suddenly at the ornate reli- 
quary over the altar cross, and reading the names of the saints whose 
bones are there, to realize that they lived and gave their life blood 
on this very ground. Such is the thrill one experiences in Mon- 
targis, placid and pretty today, but one of the places in the world 
hallowed by the personal apparition of the Lord Christ. 

But first a word as to the favorite of the Master. She was, 
we are told, a feeble woman, constantly suffering, tormented by 
terrible diseases, and, like so many other mystics, an object of fear 
to many, sometimes of contempt and often the recipient of cruel 
treatment. She was reputed to suffer from “ the falling sickness,” 
and consequently was shunned by all who dreaded contagion. Suf- 
fering keenly from the mortification of such treatment to which 
she was alive, she nevertheless rejoiced in her abandonment, for so 
she honored the cruel dereliction of her Spouse, treated as a leper 
by His Father. With Him she could lament the aloofness of her 
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friends. Without a murmur she bore this opprobrium, knowing 
that a sinner was in truth a spiritual epileptic. During her adminis- 
tration she was forced to bear continual contradictions. Her ex- 
traordinary graces were denounced. Those who revered her sanc- 
tity were told she was only a deluded woman. Convinced of her 
own nothingness she sided with her enemies, and to her own ex- 
quisite anguish believed that it might be true that her illuminations 
were mere illusions. “I am tormented by blasphemies,” she con- 
fides to a friend in a letter found among her few remains. “I hear 
them crying into the ear of my soul that I am a fool and deluded 
in running after a God Who flies from me, in seeking a Lover 
Who is loveless for me.” 

Sometimes during the night she threw herself on the ground 
unable to endure the bed, and making use of the words of the 
Most Afflicted of men would cry cut: “O that He Who has begun 
to crush me would finish the task; let Him not spare me in my 
sorrow; may I never contradict the words of the Holy One: it is 
time, my God, for sin to be no more.” Her philosophy of resig- 
nation is surely an illuminating commentary on the famous 
anathema of St. Paul. “If, however, You have sworn my ruin 
I accept that sentence, in submission to Your divine ruling. But 
at least grant me this favor that I bring not sin with me. Stain, 
not pain, is the unbearable thing to me. Hell fire would be sweet 
to me provided I burn there as a victim blameless in Your eyes.” 
Chosen, indeed, must have been the soul capable of such eloquence 
as this. Loaded with visible graces that overwhelmed her with a 
sense of her own nothingness, she excited in those around her the 
inevitable countercurrents of devotion or jealousy. 

When she could not resist the all-powerful attraction of the 
Spirit of God, her chronicler relates, and when her transports be- 
came apparent, she grew extremely embarrassed. In order to con- 
ceal the divine operation in her she wished people to think that 
she had fainted. She induced her friends to run to her with a 
glass of wine when an ecstasy would come upon her in the parlor, 
pretending that she had swooned. So much did she endeavor to 
hide what might make her glorious in the eyes of beholders, that 
in order to prevent herself from being rapt in ecstasy she would 
with her finger nails tear her arms until they were covered with 


4Quoted in vol. ii. of Les Eloges de la Mére de Blemur. This interesting and 
valuable work has been used practically for the first time by Henri Bremond in his 
important Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment religieux en France, tome ii., from which 
the facts concerning Marie Granger are taken. 
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blood. “ She indeed wished to feel the pricking of the thorns that 
crowned her Master, but she did not want them to be only the 
semblance of a crown. ‘The shadow of glory sufficed to fill her 
with fear.” 

Among all true mystics the desire to hide their divine secret 
is characteristic. It is a modesty as real and as delicate 
as that of the flesh. Moreover, they shrink from notice not only 
through humility but from fear of deception. Hence instinctively 
they shudder at any publicity or any attention from the world 
which even when it pretends not to believe is everlastingly curious 
about the supernatural. To be continually exposed to that curiosity 
was one of the exquisite penalties of Marie Granger’s delicacy of 
soul. So ardent was her love of God that her heart of flesh actually 
dilated, and unable to withstand its pressure forced two of her 
ribs out of place, raising them about two inches. Ever afterwards 
the movements of her love could be detected by their motion. Her 
director, Pére Rabasse, a Recollet, a priest of unusual holiness, 
entertained among many others the Queen Mother with the recital 
of this marvel. Her Highness, it seemed, had known Marie Granger 
at Montmartre. Passing through Montargis she stopped to visit 
her. Discoursing with Pére Rabasse on the spiritual life in presence 
of the abbess, the latter was thrown into a deep ecstasy, an op- 
portunity that -the good Father seized to descant upon the extra- 
ordinary favors of which the holy nun had been the recipient. The 
Queen’s curiosity having been aroused, she desired to feel the 
displaced ribs, but was prevented from so doing by reason of the 
thickness of the nun’s habit. When the abbess regained her normal 
state, utterly unconscious of what had happened, she continued the 
entertainment of Her Majesty. A curious sidelight on the influence 
at work in religion is afforded by this interview. The Queen 
Mother promised her protection to the religious of Montargis. 
When later the Abbess of Montmartre wished to withdraw from 
Montargis the subjects she had loaned for the foundation, the lady 
of Montargis solicited the royal influence which was graciously 
exerted in her behalf, and so Madame of Montargis retained the 
religious. How troubled Marie Granger would have been had she 
known of the indiscretion of the holy Recollet and the curiosity 
of Her Highness, may be gleaned from the fact that whilst she 
was an inmate of Montmartre, the cave of St. Denis was the place 
in which she hid herself and where she enjoyed ravishing ecstasies. 
She spent hours there, and would have remained for whole nights 
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did not some of the nuns who were in her confidence seek her 
out and bring her to herself. When she had obtained from God 
the favor that her raptures should not be visible to those around 
her, she was visited nightly by Our Lord, and while the world slept 
in silence He discoursed to her. What she saw and heard in 
these visions is not clearly known. Occasionally on seeing an image 
of some saint or of Our Lord Himself, she would lament the fact 
that the artist could not more fittingly have reproduced his subject. 

But outside the periods of rapture her life was one of great, 
cruel, ofttimes horrible suffering. Her drinking cup was for a time a 
human skull. Sometimes in an agony of thirst she contented her- 
self by gazing at without drinking the water that could have 
quenched it. Ill and not daring to eat cooling fruits, she would 
gaze at the luscious food, longing for it but refusing it in order to 
offer the privation to the Lord. Scrupulous herself to such a de- 
gree that she would not permit herself the enjoyment of the deli- 
cate scent of a flower, she was similarly stern with others. In 
her death agony she had the supreme desolation of being served 
by two priests who did not comprehend the exaltation of her 
piety, and so she died without any human consolation, in utter 
abandonment, honoring thus the dying Son of God. 

It is hard to realize that these things happened in Montargis, 
that this great mystic dwelt in the pleasant little town amid the 
broad fields of Loiret, from which radiates so many of the broad 
smooth motor roads that lead to the enchantment of Lorraine. 
And so our thrill is the greater as we learn that here in 1630, 
nearly a generation before Margaret Mary Alacoque was born, 
our Divine Saviour appeared to Marie Granger holding a cross in 
His hand, and showing her His heart pierced with three nails and 
surmounted with a crown of thorns. From this heart oozed drops 
of blood. “ My daughter,” said Our Lord to her, “I give you 
this escutcheon and I wish you never to assume another. By the 
cross you will triumph.” With great thankfulness the servant of 
God accepted it. She carved it on a seal which to this day, so wrote 
Mere de Blemur in 1679, “ we religious of Montargis use.” Forty- 
three years later to Margaret Mary at Paray-le-Monial came the 
commission that was to spread throughout the world devotion to 
the Sacred Heart like the spark leaping through the stubble. But 
it is thrilling to think that here, as elsewhere, in favored France, 
at about the“same time the Sacred Heart was preparing the way, 
for the spread of that devotion that has rekindled the flame of 
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charity, as on Easter Day appearing now to one, now to another, 
to Simon and to the disciples on the way to Emmaus, He paved 
the way for the first public apparition to the nascent Church 
gathered in the Cenacle. Guidebooks and motorists think only 
of the pretty town beautifully situated, of its venerable and beau- 
tiful church and its striking bronze, but the grateful heart recalls 
the presence of this woman of great holiness, high in the favor 
of God, who was chosen with Mechtilde and Gertrude to be one 
of those who would. pave the way for the knowledge and love of 
the Sacred Heart when the commission would be given to the 
humble Visitandine to send Its pleadings broadcast through the 
world. 


ARRAIGNERS AND POETS. 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


CEASE from your song, for of what availeth your strain? 

What has the sound of your singing to do with our pain? 

Vain is it, vain, in the face of our woe and our want, 

Passion for beauty and joy ye are prideful to vaunt. 

What is your music trilled out to the heart of man’s need? 

What is the word for who perish for lack of the deed? 

Ever the wants elemental, the body’s demands: 

More than the song from your lips were the bread from your hands. 
Stilled be your voice till the time that our woe is at rest: 

Cease from your song: give us bread and be evermore blest. 


Poets: 
Would ye be judges for us, all forgetting Who said, 
’T is by God’s words that man liveth, not only by bread? 
Ay, and we tell you He speaketh in many a way, 
He of the manifold voice; in the night, in the day, < 
Droppeth the dew of His speech or its torrents are heard: 
Thunders proclaim Him: proclaims Him the note of a bird. 
Voice of Him sounding for aye through eternity’s year— 
He that hath ears, as He saith, let him hear, let him hear. 


Arraigners: 
Poets, the vain and the prideful, how is it ye dare 
Song of a man with the voice of his God to compare? 
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Word of a man with the word of his Lord to compare? 

Now let your brows be abased and the lips of you dumb: 

Answer us here, as the hour of your judgment were come. 


When the armies of God went forth, 
East, west, south, north, 
And the earth’s broad bosom beat 
To their marching feet ; 
What did ye then, O ye 
Of the melody? 
Poets: 
We sang our songs of vigor and courage untold; 
And we piped, as though indeed, we should never grow old. 
And we doubled the strength of the strong and the heart of the bold. 





Arraigners: 
When the mourning people marched in solemn tread 
To bury their dead, 
What did ye in face of a grief so vast and strong 
That words were a wrong? 


Poets: 
We sang till the dry, hard eyes of the stricken men 
Took moisture again ; 
And the rain of their tears had the sweetness of Whitsun showers 
On thirsting flowers. 


Arraigners: 
When the people hungry and naked in madness rose 
To strike at the hearts alike of friends and of foes, 
Now tell us, what of your songs? Could music avail 
To blind the levin, make dumb the thunder’s bale? 


Poets: 
We sang of justice and truth and the quenching of hate; 
And men looked out and saw where the need was great; 
They lifted the trampled right, and they flung aside 
The cold and the callous mind and the stiffnecked pride: 
And they went with eager feet to right the wrongs: 
And they wrestled for truth and won, who had heard our songs. 


And we sang, sang on, unwitting of listeners there: 
We sang, for we needs must sing, and without a care 
For who should arraign us or praise, the just or unjust: 
We sang dur songs unbidden because we must: 

We sing our songs unbidden, because we must. 











A ROMAN ROAD. 


BY C. DECKER. 


“And word took word as hand takes hand, 
I could hear at last and understand.” 


MORN in the Anglican Church I was never able to 
regard it as the Church nor even as a Church with 
any power to teach. I admired it as an artistic senti- 
ment. I delighted to wander in the hoary old cathe- 
drals in England, for they held a magic and a wonder 
as if they possessed a beautiful soul of their own that was as aloof 
as starlight from much that was banal and prosy in life. I loved 
to enter one of these old cathedrals or churches on a summer 
. evening that was mellowed by time, and the sheen from great rose 
windows that transmitted the dying rays of the sun into a softened 
glory. 

The elegance, the distinction of the service and the echoing 
music of stately hymns filled me with delicious satisfactions. But 
it was not religion, for it stirred within a sense of discrimination 
for the niceties of solemn sounds, of tints and colors and “ atmos- 
phere ” nowhere possible except in a church. 

Intellectual curiosity had taken me from Protestantism into 
rationalism. I devoured Darwin, Huxley, Spencer. I remember 
Huxley’s tilt with Gladstone. Gladstone had just published his 
Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. Huxley attacked and, as it 
seemed to me, left it in fragments. It was an unequal fight, Glad- 
stone the “ old fashioned ” and strictly orthodox, Huxley the mod- 
ern armed with learning, a master of prose and incisive logic 
wrought havoc with the bygone methods of Gladstone. Their points 
of view were, of course, so diverse that there could be no possible 
agreement between them. There is a glitter in the Huxley type of 
philosopher. Rationalists use a large orchestra and are capable of 
very noisy demonstrations. They make it appear as if they alone 
possessed a knowledge of life and its phenomena, and understood 
it far more clearly and thoroughly than those who hold to the 
orthodox religious persuasions. And they flattered one’s personal 
sense of intellectual ability, so that a feeling of pride arises at 
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having thumbed one’s Spencer, or Darwin. They have a rather 
subtle way in appealing to what they call “ the Truth.” 

I continued to read “isms” and schisms; for I was in search 
of what those philosophers termed “the Truth.” But there was 
one “ism” I never did read nor dreamed of reading, and that was 
Catholicism. I had never met anyone who had seriously taken 
up the study of Catholicism. The few people I did know who 
were Catholics were hardly more than casual acquaintances. 

Moreover, I had no idea at that time that Catholicism possessed 
any books worthy of the name; its literature was more unknown 
to me than the mountains of the moon. What I did know of the 
Catholic Church was that it was below par. History, fiction, essays 
of various kinds, had they not declared it unto me seventy times 
seventy times? And had not Voltaire riddled the Jesuits with his 
lancet pen? Indeed, a thousand voices told me that Catholicism 
was tottering if not actually ready for its last burial. Common 
sense repeated the formula correctly like a Greek chorus. 

After many years in the camp of agnosticism there came a 
violent change which, if it did not at first lead towards the high- 
way for the straight road that led to Rome, it was essentially a step 
in that direction. Of the possibility of that direction no thought 
entered my mind. 

I was suddenly taken seriously ill in a small town in the west 
of Texas. It’was in the fall. Day after day the sun burnt like 
fire, but a still greater fire had crept into my veins, for the furnace 
of a fever had me in thrall. A friend seeing the gravity of my 
condition told me he would take me to a Catholic hospital in Dallas. 
I remember I was vaguely surprised, but felt too ill to be interested. ' 
If I had been told that I was heading for the path that leads to 
Rome, I should have felt that there was a lunatic at large indulging 
in foolish jabber. I would have struck me as being too childish to 
answer. I was taken to the Catholic hospital by my friend who 
was a non-Catholic. 

After the crisis of the fever had passed and my mind was in a 
condition of more or less normal perceptiveness, I realized with 
deep interest that I was in an extraordinary environment. The 
white cornettes of the Sisters of Charity, the number of priests, 
the streams of sick of all creeds and no creeds, kept my curiosity 
keen and glowing. Sometimes I would hear simple, haunting music 
from the chapel. Sometimes a priest would enter my room and 
pass the time of day. But I was afraid of those white cornettes; 
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they seemed severe as well as picturesque. One day, daring greatly, 
I made a jocular remark to the Sister in attendance. Her laugh 
_ broke the ice and pleased me. She inquired if I had said my prayers. 
Prayers? That ritual had long since departed. 

So here was I thrust into the midst of some expert servers 
of the Lord, face to face with religious and priests, and face to 
face with much of their daily life and conversation. It was ar- 
resting. I was now striving to find an agreement with the hun- 
dreds of things I had read in history, in sly articles and remarks 
heard here and there or anywhere in connection with the Catholic 
Church. I aimed and I strove, and I strove and I aimed, but I 
could not make the fiction go into the facts that I was experiencing. 

It did not take me long to realize that the Catholic of Prot- 
estant fiction is mainly a stupid caricature. I was now obtaining 
some knowledge of the Church and its adherents at first hand. 
It was evidence that was coming to me through the use of my 
own eyes and ears. The novelty teased my curiosity, it was so 
unexpected and undreamed of. So to speak, I was indirectly exam- 
ining witnesses, asking them questions, watching their religious 
manners, trying to feel the atmosphere of their minds. 

A Sister staggered me when she said that she was not working 
for money but “ for the love of God.” The work of the Sisters 
was hard and exacting, yet it was done gladly not for monetary 
standards, not for the applause of the world, but for the meaning 
behind that curious phrase “the love of.God.” How could they 
extract energy from it to take them through their day’s work? 
How could they sacrifice so much in the world that was attractive 
and delightful and by doing so gain happiness and satisfaction? 
That was an enigma, indeed. What was the secret? I thought. 
What system of philosophy could have the power to spur men and 
women to such idealism? I made a firm resolution that when I was 
restored to health I would attempt to ferret out the secret, to 
penetrate, if possible, to the very core of the problem. It was solely 
and simply an intellectual problem: I was eager to know the 
“why ” and the “how” of it. 

During the weeks prejudice was slowly dying. Priests and 
religious were no longer viewed with the acute distortions born 
and bred in the bone in times of yore. I made a notable stride; I 
was convinced that priests and religious and the laity of the 
Church were perfectly sincere, that to suspect them of make-believe 


was the way of ignorance or the folly of the fool. Moreover, I now 
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possessed enough data from personal contact with Catholics which 
was invaluable when Mr. Hearsay and Mr. I-Told-You-So spoke 
up from their corners. For three months I had sojourned in this 
Catholic hospital. It was a great experience and I commend it 
heartily to everyone. A few weeks in a Catholic hospital would be 
productive of dynamic physical and spiritual blessings. 

When I was in a condition for travel I sailed for England. 
One of the first things I did on arrival was to search for a Catholic 
bookstore and lay in a supply of Catholic literature, in which were 
some exceedingly able pamphlets of the Catholic Truth Society 
of London. The literature also gave me no slight surprise. I 
discovered the question of authority in religion discussed in such 
a manner, made so lucid and cloudless and straightforward, that 
it was unanswerable if the premises of Christianity were accepted. 
The masterly way in which the arguments were handled gave me 
keen pleasure, and wetted my appetite to sail across the new seas 
of thought opened up by this Catholic literature. 

One morning, for no other reason than curiosity, I scanned the 
religious columns of a daily paper, to have my attention riveted 
by an announcement of a Solemn High Mass at a Jesuit Church on 
the approaching Sunday. I decided to go and forthwith purchased 
a Catholic prayer book. There was life, fervor, intensity between 
its pages in sharp contrast with the stately diction and polished 
periods of the Book of Common Prayer. The word “ Jesuit” 
was the one that had held my attention in the announcement. 

I found the church in a squalor of mean streets, a large Gothic 
building with a certain amount of effective beauty in the interior. 
The congregation was enormous and edifying, the music good. 
But I must here confess that I was frankly disappointed on seeing 
my first Jesuit. He was very mild-mannered and his sermon 
was colorless. I had expected to be thrilled, to listen to subtle 
verbiage and artifice. Judged by his type in Protestant fiction 
he was an utter and dismal failure. I began to suspect the extremely 
Low Church imagination of copious fooling. 

I came out of the church thinking that all the facts I had so 
far encountered did not even crudely agree with ideas I had held 
and considered to be trustworthy facts. I sampled other churches, 
especially a Benedictine and one attached to a Redemptorist monas- 
tery; the latter was a little Gothic jewel. 

In the’ meantime I was studying hard, poring over everything 
I could find for and against the Church. Strangely enough about 
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this time I began to say my prayers, Protestant ones. I say 
“strangely enough,” because I was unable to explain to myself 
how I came to believe in their validity except by a peculiar force 
of interior impulse. That reason may sound worthless and uncon- 
vincing. To analyze a spiritual process is not always simple. And 
I experienced a certain relish and refreshment after saying my 
prayers. Yet not for a single moment did I imagine that I had 
taken a step on the road to Rome. In my reading, of course, I met 
the Catholic view of the Reformation. Prejudices came to instant 
attention and I felt the Protestant in my blood; but I determined 
to step aside from the bias as far as possible, so that I might be 
enabled to obtain an objective view of the Reformation. It was 
one of the most difficult of tasks. Let an Anglican, especially of 
the Low section of that Church, attempt to step outside the mental 
atmosphere, a subtle compound which he has breathed for years, 
the strength of which is revealed only when an endeavor is made 
to leave it behind, and he will realize the tremendous influence that 
faces him. ‘The would-be historian and petty scribe have care- 
fully laid all the mud and mire to trap and disgust those who pry 
into the claims of the Catholic Church. 

To delve and botanize among the garbage and refuse of any 
nation, institution, in civics or politics, appeals to the muckraker 
and those who gloat over evil odors. But what of it? Nothing 
of it, for it is not a sign of the broad and penetrating vision of a 
just historian; nor is it the truth about life in general. It is all 
so obviously one-sided, so unfair and urgent to prove its own case 
and so thoroughly unhistorical that its method carries its own 
defeat. The mummer historian lacks the sanities and circumspec- 
tions, methods and abilities for weighing and testing evidence by 
which he can attain honest conclusions. 

The result of my study of the Catholic side of the Reforma- 
tion convinced me that it was the true side. In history where there 
are points of fire there will be wide divergencies of opinions, for 
there is no perfect system of logic that can be expected to leaven 
human psychology. Men and nations differ in their definitions of 
national and personal virtues. 

Reaching the Catholic view of the Reformation warmed my 
sympathy; but as yet I had failed to penetrate the secret of the 
mystery why priests and religious work “for the love of God.” 
So I read the harder and plunged more deeply into books of con- 
troversy, and I continued to go to Mass, delighting in the ritual 
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and fine gravity of the Latin phraseology. They call Latin a dead 
language; for me it was glowing with life and beauty. 

Then I made a sentimental journey to London to visit the 
new Catholic Cathedral at Westminster. That visit made a deep 
spiritual impression. Yet I came out of the cathedral with the 
marvel of the service at which I had assisted, full upon me, saying 
to myself that I had no intention of becoming a Catholic. A few 
weeks later I attended a Benedictine church for Benediction. It 
was midsummer. Light of soft gold from a dying sunset was 
drifting in through an open window at the rear of the church 
on the bronze door of the tabernacle, as the incense was climbing 
and the flames of the long candles ministered their fire. As a 
flash of light, with incredible celerity, my whole being seemed 
moved by an extraneous force infinitely gentle yet infinitely potent. 
With it, strong, clear and glorious as a June dawn Faith entered my 
soul. I bowed my head overwhelmed and said: “I believe in the 
Catholic Church!” But scarcely had the words taken form in 
my mind when I gritted my teeth and told myself grimly that I 
would not become a Catholic. Why should I? I asked myself. 

As I rose from my seat at the close of the service and took 
a last glance at the long candles, the voice of conscience spoke like 
a judge from a judgment seat and it made me fearful: “ You have 
always prided yourself upon following Truth; you have always 
striven after intellectual honesty, now is the time to prove it, now, 
not next year but now.” The words touched me to the quick. I 
had always entertained a deep respect for intellectual honesty and 
valued it as a jewel of great price. If I now failed to follow the 
light, then nevermore would I be able to pride myself on having been 
intellectually honorable at all costs. I should lose my intellectual 
self-respect, and in this case my intellectual self-respect was wrapped 
up in my moral self-respect; they could not be separated. With a 
kind of irritation I argued with myself and sought for something 
like clear excuses, excuses with quality that would wear and endure 
and not react with conscience later on, and make me feel the searing 
brand of the coward. I swung to and fro in a drift of thought, 
clutching here and there at ideas that seemed for a moment vivid 
and strong enough in philosophic formula to soothe my conscience. 
But intellectual pride won and I resolved to enter the Church. 

I knew.no Catholic friends. Alone with this resolve burning — 
like a fire’ within, I returned to America and made straight for 
the hospital of the Sisters of Charity in Texas. I spent a happy 
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week inside its walls. There were a number of points to be cleared 

up; Protestant débris and minor questions of history to be cut 

through and cast aside. From the chaplain of the hospital, one of 

the most learned and kindly of men, I procured the books I needed. 

I could not take things for granted. My intellect had to be satis- 
fied ; it must see each step and not rush blindly over difficulties which 

faced it. Conviction of both heart and head were imperative. 

During the week from early morn until late at night I sat 
and studied, taking copious notes. Three months later I was 
received into the Church in the little chapel of the hospital. The 
straight road had been vouchsafed me, and in marching order I 
had strode on and reached Rome. I felt exalted, and I exulted. 

I doubt if any amount of reading from Catholic sources would 
have resulted in my entering the Church. What, it seems to me, 
was a vital necessity was an actual and somewhat prolonged contact 
with facts by freely meeting with and mingling with priests and 
religious. First-hand contact was absolutely essential, because 
first-hand knowledge was absolutely essential. Theories, general- 
izations and a strange, vast medley of ideas that were inhibitory 
and mostly academic, had to be tested and compared with things 
seen and heard in a Catholic atmosphere of sufficient spaciousness 
before Faith could obtain a possible chance to become operative. 
The non-Catholic is unable to see the road to Rome as an objective 
vision because of the enormous distortions of the subjective vision. 
Nor will learning alone enable him to discover the treasure of 
Faith. Nor can it be passed on by the saying of many words. 
Definitions are no more than reliable sign posts. They can, of 
course, take you a goodly distance on the road to Rome, but they 
cannot carry you all the way without the substance of faith. 

With a new and stronger focus in his possession, a convert 
soon realizes the narrowness and often pettifogging business of his 
previous creed. There is a romance in Catholicism that acts as 
a tremendous impetus to his imagination and expands his sense 
of human kinship. Charity grows deeper, brotherly love and kind- 
liness richer and more gentle. He. sees Catholicism stretch across 
the world like a vast benediction, understanding poor faulty human 
nature and working upon its crudeness and its frailty through the 
electrifying power of the sacraments. He feels no narrowing nor 
stiffening of the intellect or emotions by the formula of routine; for 
sustained and lifted to the finer air by the wonder of grace, life 
becomes more sane, more wholesome and more beautiful. 





Rew Books. 


THE PROGRESS OF A SOUL. By Kate Ursula Brock. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00. 


THE ANCIENT JOURNEY. By A. M. Sholl. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.00 net. 

The notable increase in the number of conversions during the 
last year gives special timeliness to these two books, written by 
converts, one English, one American. The content of The Progress 
of a Soul is formed of letters ostensibly edited by Miss Brock, who 
has substituted the name of “Louise Dunbar” for that of the 
real author. The letters are mainly in the nature of replies to re- 
monstrances and questions addressed. to Miss Dunbar upon her 
conversion; from them we learn that the author was brought up 
in the Church of England, but lapsed into agnosticism; when she 
emerged from this, it was to enter the Catholic Church. Naturally, 
the opening letters are to a correspondent who represents agnosti- 
cism; later, she writes to Anglicans, to a Wesleyan who subse- 
quently becomes a Catholic, and to several Catholic friends, of 
whom one is in danger of apostasy from not only the Church, but 
Christianity. 

The letters are such only in form; they are in reality short 
treatises upon points of difference in doctrine and worship; each 
deals directly with the subject in hand, without digressions; is- 
sues are squarely met, and the Catholic position defined and upheld 
clearly and forcibly, but without rancor, although in remarking the 
weakness and inconsistencies of the Anglican communion there is 
a crispness of tone that indicates a touch of impatience with what 
has misguided her. The keynote of the book is not controversy, 
far less bitterness, but an exposition of the deliberate, reasoned 
progress by which she attained the Faith, and an eager witness to 
the joy that is hers since she “came home at last.” 


The Ancient Journey is of wider scope and upon a different 
plan. The title means the Journey to God; the intention is to show 
that the Catholic Church, and she alone, makes full provision for 
the traveler’, and to point the straying pilgrim to guideposts that will 
direct him “through the wicket-gate to the king’s highway,” as is 
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said in the preface by Father McSorley. Miss Sholl does not 
address her message to any special denomination or school of 
thought; it is for all who might be journeying along the royal 
road were it not hidden from them by prejudice and misconcep- 
tion. With most persuasive convincingness she sets forth the beau- 
ties of the “ City set upon a hil!” and the glorious privileges of 
the citizens; and in presenting these freed from the warped ideas 
of non-Catholics, necessarily a searching light is cast upon Prot- 
estantism that gives it a changed aspect. Enumeration of the 
riches and bounties of Rome shows up the contrasting meagreness 
of Protestantism’s response to the longings and vital needs of 
humanity; the dreary collapse of the system under the test of au- 
thority; its continual and apparently limitless disintegration into 
sects and societies, and its large responsibility for the flood of 
fantastic, undisciplined thought that has swept the modern world 
into confusion. 

Miss Sholl expounds profound spiritual truths in language 
that is wholly strange to the non-Catholic, yet she is almost invari- 
ably clear. When, in speaking of the Blessed Sacrament, she says: 
“ The transcendent Symbol is so magnificent that it is little wonder 
it has, by all Protestants, been misunderstood,” it would have been 
well to explain precisely in what sense she uses an expression that 
seems to contradict her preceding statement of the Faith concern- 
ing that which she has rightly called “ the very crux of difference 
between Catholicism and Protestantism;’’ but such obscurities are 
rare, and the absence of constraint, as though writing down to her 
uninitiated readers, gives a spontaneity that cannot fail to attract. 
Another and yet more powerful factor is the book’s impersonal 
tone. Though every line pulsates with the author’s rapturous hap- 
piness in the possession of the treasure she has found, she never 
speaks in the first person, nor does she record any of those intimate 
experiences that are apt to leave the wistful reader with a sense 
of being more than ever excluded, as temperamentally incapable of 
sharing such sensations. Miss Sholl says: “...... not emotion but 
inexorable logic draws the majority of open-minded Christians to 
their true home.” Whether or not this may be accepted unre- 
servedly, it is certainly true that there are conversions effected solely 
in response to the call of duty, as reason has revealed it; and it 
may be confidently asserted that there would be many more except 
for the widespread delusion that the Church exacts a conscious 
tribute of emotional agitation. The convert of this class especially 
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could have no more useful guide than this little volume, for the 
author accompanies him, with sympathetic, practical instruction 
and advice, through the early steps of his reception; and in the 
last three chapters he will find exquisite expression of spiritual 
insight whence he will draw reassurance that his conversion is 
no bleak adventure into a foreign land, but the wanderer’s dis- 
covery of the home that has always awaited his coming; his 
entrance into his Father’s house. 


VERSES. By Hilaire Belloc. With an Introduction by Joyce 
Kilmer. New York: Laurence T. Gomme. $1.25 net. 
“Hilaire Belloc,” contends Mr. Kilmer in his brilliant and some- 

what challenging introduction to the present volume, “is a poet 
who happens to be known chiefly for his prose: furthermore, “ one 
sign that he is naturally a poet is that he is never deliberately a 
poet.” This is a highly interesting contention, whether one accepts 
it without reservation...... or with it. And in the present in- 
stance it is reénforced by the best and simplest of all methods: 
namely, by a well-chosen selection of the poems themselves. Nor 
is there any denying the refreshing vigor, the enormous individ- 
uality, the musical sweep and the robust sincerity of Mr. Belloc’s 
poems. They seem almost to belong to a younger, blyther world 
than our own. 

Sometimes, to be sure, they are not poems at all: they are 
deliciously contrived nonsense verses. And sometimes they seem to 
be nonsense verses when they are poems with a deal of philosophy 
to boot. For Mr. Belloc is as paradoxical as Mr. Chesterton: he is 
even—with a difference!—as paradoxical as Mr. Shaw. In Mr. 
Kilmer’s words, he is “a poet...... a Frenchman, an Englishman, 
an Oxford man, a Roman Catholic, a country gentleman, a soldier, 
a democrat, and a practical journalist. He is always all these 
things.” And the sum total of these things is a magnificent free 
lance of vitality. He sings when he feels too strongly or too - 
swiftly for speech. Sometimes he sings of children, sometimes of 
good wine, sometimes of wanderers, sometimes of little children, 
and sometimes—“ with the eyes of a boy and the heart of a ranger ” 
—of the “ Balliol Men Still in Africa.” But it is probably when 
he turns ballad-monger and sings of the good God that he is most 
of all a poet. For Mr. Belloc’s Noél is a rarely lovely Christmas 
carol. And the exquisite devout naivete of Courtesy, or The Birds 
or Our Lord and, Our Lady should be known to all lovers of 
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Catholic poetry. And The Leader should be known to all lovers 
of all poetry, for the inspiration of the stars and the hilltops 
is in it. 

Altogether, Hilaire Belloc’s verses are a distinct discovery: 
more than that, they are a distinct—and various—delight. 


CREATIVE INTELLIGENCE. Essays in the Pragmatic Attitude. 
By John Dewey and Others. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.00 net. 

Creative Intelligence is a promising and, in the present instance, 
a grandiose title. The work consists of eight essays, of which the 
first, by Dr. Dewey, sounds the keynote. While the introduction of 
“ pragmatic ” into the title suggests that pragmatism in some of its 
aspects is the subject of discussion, one does not read very much 
before it becomes clear that it is a far cry from M. Bergson to 
Dr. Dewey. 

Philosophy, such is the Doctor’s thesis, has become, or always 
was, barren. One of the chief causes of this misfortune has been 
that philosophers have too much confounded experience and know]- 
edge. “In the orthodox view experience is regarded primarily as 
a knowledge-affair. But to eyes not looking through ancient spec- 
tacles it assuredly appears as an affair of the intercourse of a living 
being with its physical and social environment.” Registration of 
what has taken place, reference to precedent, is believed to be the 
essence of experience.” As a result of this view of experience, 
philosophy has lost hold on life. The true view of experience is 
that “anticipation is more primary than recollection; projection 
than summoning of the past; the prospective than the retrospec- 
tive.” 

If registration of the past is not experience, then, we ask, 
what is experience? Dr. Dewey’s answer, if we make out his 
meaning, is “ projection.” Projection of what? There is nothing 
to project but the knowledge gained from experience, and from 
reflection upon it. In fact through over sixty deadly pages the 
Doctor labors to elucidate some ideas that might be expressed to 
greater advantage in more modest compass. A child is stung by a 
nettle: this is experience. He feels the effect and recognizes the 
cause: this is experimental knowledge. He applies this knowledge, 
and the next time he is exposed to come in contact with nettles, 
he covers his hands; this is “ projection,” or “creative intelligence.” 
This apologue conveys the gist of many of Dr. Dewey’s pages 
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leading up to his main idea which is that “ philosophy recovers 
when it ceases to be a device for dealing with the problems of phil- 
osophers and becomes a method, cultivated by philosophers, for 
dealing with the problems of men.” One recalls Macaulay in his 
sneer at metaphysics, remarking that Thomas Aquinas would not 
descend from the making of syllogisms to the making of gun- 
powder. But Macaulay did not confound philosophy with “ creative 
intelligence,” and would probably hesitate today to rank the progress 
of creative intelligence in the manufacture of gunpowder an un- 
mixed blessing for the race. 

Philosophy in America, the Doctor believes, “ will be lost un- 
less it can somehow bring to consciousness America’s own needs and 
its own implicit principle of successful action.” The great funda- 
mental questions of How, Why, Whence, and Whither, have always 
been and always will remain the field of philosophy, and the true 
solution of them, whatever it is, is the same for Americans as for 
everybody else. 


THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION. With Special Reference to the 
Evidence upon which it is founded. By William B. Scott. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

Some restriction of this title would have been required in order 


.that it might exactly describe the contents of this book. The author 


does not deal with the evolution theory as a whole, offering a 
solution of the origin and end of all things; nor does he introduce 
the special question of the origin of the human race. His aim is 
to present the evidence for the evolutionary theory with regard to 
the multiplication of plants and lower animals. 

The treatment is popular. After a preliminary lecture pre- 
senting the present state of the question, he resumes, in five suc- 
cessive lectures, the evidence for the theory from classification, 
domestication and comparative anatomy; embryology and blood 
tests; paleontology ; geographical distribution; and experiment. In 
his presentation of the question he warns against a very common 
error which is to assume that to reject Darwinism is equivalent 
to the rejection of the evolution theory. Very fairly, too, though 
he holds this theory himself, he quotes the opinions of some eminent 
scientists who reject it entirely, or who profoundly disagree among 
themselves as to the modes and factors in the process. 

The evidence for his thesis is presented honestly without 
forcing facts or ignoring flaws. 
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The conclusion states: “ Admitting fully all that has been said 
we must yet beware of erecting evolution into a sacred dogma 
which no one shall dare to criticize or doubt...... While I believe 
that the evolutionary conception of nature is one of our permanent 
possessions and that it will in the future continue to direct and 
condition all lines of intellectual inquiry and advance, I can under- 
stand that half a century hence the question may possibly have 
assumed a very different aspect.” 


A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN. By James 

Joyce. New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50 net. 

This story of a young Irishman’s loss of faith, is the picture 
of the inside of one abnormally self-centred mind. After enthu- 
siastic reviews have prepared the reader to find here some signif- 
icant account of modern Catholic Ireland, it is disappointing to 
open to a chronicle, not of representative experiences and serious 
opinions, but of the impulses and sensations of a kind of genius 
with whom—perhaps fortunately—the typical has nothing to do. 
Persons and objects stand out vividly enough, as chance brings 
them into the intense, narrow focus of the hero’s vision: the shift- 
less father, the squalid home which so oppresses the boy’s sensitive 
spirit, the priest who punishes him unjustly at school, the Jesuit 
retreat. But these are only separate spots picked out in the dark- 
ness. They make no coherent whole. Their function is not to 
typify but to impinge; they illustrate the hero’s capacity for keen 
sensation, and they furnish occasions for the unloosing of the 
tendencies which urge him so strongly from within; and that is all. 
In method as well as material, the only aim seems to be to depict 
Stephen Dedalus with no reservations. Indeed, the book is almost 
a literary curiosity in its cutting of transitions, the deliberate lack 
of reserve which forces upon the reader an appalling intimacy, the 
formlessness which concentrates attention upon the central per- 
sonality. The method, be it said at once, is successful. The book 
has an irresistible effect of sharp, first-hand reality. But as a treat- 
ment of Irish politics, society or religion, it is negligible. 

However, one cannot doubt that it is an authentic account of 
spiritual disaster. It remains to trace the causes which led Stephen 
Dedalus to abandon Catholicism, and to deal with them as fairly as 
possible. We first see him, a rather winning little chap, at the 
Jesuit school at Clongowes, already marked by a great impressi- 
bility and a strong, instinctive response to beauty. The family 
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fortunes begin to decline. The dirt and mean ugliness of poverty 
repel Stephen, with his fierce desire for seemliness and his inar- 
ticulate sense of a special destiny. He makes a futile effort to stem 
the tide himself. Then his nature, always quick to feel and resist 
demands, hardens defensively against his whole environment. An 
unboyish cynicism develops. He shrugs at the puzzle of life— 
the conflicting voices of many duties and ideals—which he already 
marks. His intense, solitary soul lives more and more for itself. 
He falls into grave sin, deliberately repeated until a retreat given 
at the school frightens him into a perception of his danger. Re- 
pentance and confession usher in a period of extreme and undirected 
austerity. A second reaction—not normal but again excessive— 
comes with the suggestion of the school director that Stephen may 
have a religious vocation. Though it is but the echo of his own 
musings, on the lips of another it becomes a threat to his liberty. 
Instantly his whole soul is in arms. Piety slips from him like a 
garment. Coldly and self-consciously he faces the conviction, not 
only that he will never be a priest, but that “he was destined to 
learn his own wisdom apart from others or to learn the wisdom of 
others himself, wandering among the snares of the world. The 
snares of the world were its ways of sin. He would fall. He had 
not yet fallen, but he would fall, silently, in an instant. Not to fall 
- was too hard, too hard.” He has a sudden intuition of genius. 
In a kind of exaltation, he resolves to be a great creator, to pro- 
duce “a living thing, new and soaring and beautiful, impalpable, 
imperishable.” The voices of religion and duty die away. This, he 
feels, is the meaning of life at last. 

The temptation itself is understandable. He has come to the 
place, described so well in Initiation, where life has just beckoned 
and all inherited allegiances wear thin. The world is full of youth 
and power. There seems no place in it for the restraints and 
unearthly wisdom of the Cross. And, in Stephen’s case, there is his 
genius besides, clamorous, masterful, urging its claims upon him. 
The curious thing is his unbalanced response to temptation. Normal 
minds—even young minds—are held by more than imagination; 
often a deeper loyalty, working unconsciously, keeps their faith 
safe until experience has shown how profoundly it is suited to all 
the demands of life. Throughout his crisis, the hero of Initiation 
remains a Catholic. Stephen Dedalus does not, and there is hardly 
a hint of hesitation in his choice. The occasion is a quarrel with 
his mother because he will not make his Easter duty. In his last 
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conversation with a classmate in the university at Dublin, he is 
clear enough as to motive and purpose. He neither believes nor 
disbelieves in the Eucharist; asked if his doubts are too strong to | 
be overcome, he replies, “I do not wish to overcome them.” He 
recognizes that it may be a mistake lasting throughout eternity; 
he will risk it, however. Nor is he the usual young rebel, casting 
aside dogma and filling up the void with vague, sentimental ideals. 
He consistently throws aside the ordinary substitutes for religion, 
as he has thrown aside religion itself. He leaves his family—the 
mother who has borne much trouble, the sisters and brothers who 
have been denied everything that he, the eldest, might have his 
chance—puts by Protestantism with the statement that he has lost 
his faith but not his self-respect, turns his back upon his country’s 
cause with bitter contempt, passes by even internationalism, that 
last bond of the emancipated. And so he starts on his quest for 
life and beauty with no hampering baggage of ideals. 

The story is told with a power and, for the most part, a detach- 
ment which contrast oddly with the essential weakness they are 
employed to portray. And this is a reflection of the anomaly shown 
in the main character himself—the continued contrast between his 
manner of self-sufficiency and cold acuteness, and his fundamental 
irrationality of motive. For the central and directing weakness of 
this strange nature has written itself over the book in unmistakable 
letters. It is the self-love which makes self-will the measure of all 
obligation. It turns every normal reaction for self into an excess; 
hatred of poverty becomes precocious cynicism, fear of the re- 
straints of a religious life becomes indifference to religion, genius 
becomes the excuse for sacrilegious writing and, finally, for apos- 
tasy. It is this obsession of self which gives the perspective through 
which life is viewed, showing it as at once coarsened and con- 
tracted—the disenchanting vision which creates naturalism as its 
proper literary expression. And it is this, by the irony that avenges 
broken laws, which leads this apostle of self to speak of finding 
freedom when he has left truth at home, and to desire self-expres- 
sion so ardently that, to compass it, he abandons God. 


WOMAN. By Vance Thompson. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.25 net. 
Mr. Thompson’s superfluous contribution to the literature of 
feminism and of sex is distinguishable from its predecessors chiefly 
by a vulgarity of thought and expression that saturates it and a 
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vehemence of treatment exhausting to the reader. All the stock 
features of this class of writings are present; a little truth, so 
warped that it becomes falsehood; facts either totally ignored, 
or tortured into support of the author’s grotesque propositions; the 
home described as a place where women are kept at “ drudgery in 
which there is neither glory nor profit;” and Christianity held up 
to scorn, in language so offensive as to be unquotable, as a weapon 
employed by men for the subjection of women; and, throughout, 
the presentation of women in the light of victims of a sex-enslave- 
ment into which they have been forced and there held in bondage, 
though in physical strength they are equal to their enslavers, while 
mentally and morally their superiors. For all that is discreditable 
in women, men only are responsible. “The history of the race 
is a dark story of woman’s struggle...... to establish her equality 
with man.” This is now about to be accomplished by her en- 
franchisement, of which one result will be the single standard of 
morals. Of this Mr. Thompson is absolutely sure, though he is in 
doubt whether it is her intention to bring man up to her level 
or to descend to his, a matter of but trifling consequence, of course. 

The work is a shoddy product, not entitled to serious consider- 
ation in these pages, nor under any circumstances is it worth reply- 
ing to, easy as this would be. The only importance attaching to 
sophistries of this kind is the reception given to them. The author 
says, “in all the bad past woman was made to abandon the very 
thing which constitutes her dignity as a human being: her auton- 
omy.” Were this book the first of its order, we should, upon read- 
ing this sentence, with many others of similar significance, expect 
from representatives of the “ advanced’ movement some expres- 
sion of, at least, deprecation of the assertion that the characters 
and destinies of women have been thus shaped and controlled by 
men; but experience has obliged us to recognize the fact that this 
insulting inference passes unresented when wrapped in flattering 
words that proclaim woman’s superiority, and cater to the human 
weakness which finds satisfaction in fostering a grievance. The 
prevalence of this latter and the growth of irreligion have worked 
together to produce in many women a myopia toward spiritual 
values that causes them to regard denial of their moral responsibil- 
ity as a phase of their emancipation. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing, however depressing, to see that the publishers are able to 
include in their’ advertisements commendations of the book from 
women prominent in feminist circles. 
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Recent as this publication is, the rapid march of events has 
already relegated it to the past. The approaching conditions will 
leave neither time nor room for wordy contention about equality 
and superiority. When the fierce winnowing is over, there will 
remain for women’s garnering saner and more wholesome counsels, 
such as suffice for the women who have not yet learned to aspire 
to anything higher than imitation of her to whom men and angels 
pay homage, the crowned Handmaid of the Lord. 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN IN HISTORY. Papers and Addresses 
presented at the Panama-Pacific Historical Congress held at 
San Francisco, Berkeley and Palo Alto, Cal., July 19-23, 1915. 
Edited by H. Morse Stephens and Herbert E. Bolton. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

The present volume contains twenty-nine papers read at the 
Panama-Pacific Historical Congress two years ago. The discus- 
sions were confined to the history of the Pacific Ocean and the 
countries upon its shores, both Asiatic and American. The Euro- 
pean war prevented a large attendance of foreign scholars, but 
despite it, Spain sent Professor Altamira of Madrid; Japan, Pro- 
fessor Murakami of Tokyo; Peru, Professor Unanue of Lima; 
New Zealand, J. M. Brown of Christchurch; Canada, F. W. Ho- 
way of New Westminster, British Columbia. 

The student of American history will find these papers of most 
absorbing interest. Rudolph Taussig gives a complete sketch of 
the Canal idea from the beginning; Theodore Roosevelt defends 
his methods of acquiring the Canal zone; Professor Stephens writes 
of the conflict of the European nations for the control of the Pacific 
trade; Professor Golder describes the reasons for Russia’s sale 
of Alaska; Professor Bolton tells of the early explorations of 
Father Garces on the Pacific Slope; Professor Burrows discusses 
the office of Governor-General of the Philippines under Spain and 
the United States, and James A. Robertson outlines a recently-dis- 
covered pre-Hispanic criminal code of the Philippine Islands. 


MAHOMET, THE FOUNDER OF ISLAM. By G. M. Draycott. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00 net. 

Our author writes in his preface: “The Western world has 
alternated between the conception of Mahomet as a devil, almost 
Antichrist himself, and a negligible impostor whose power is tran- 
sient. It has seldom troubled to look for the human energy that 
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wrought out his successes, the faith that upheld them, and the en- 
thusiasm that burned in the Prophet himself with a sombre flame, 
lighting his followers to prayer and conquest.” 

Mr. Draycott certainly brings out clearly the energy of will 
which made Mahomet impose his belief upon the Arabian tribes, 
conquer his enemies against almost overwhelming odds, and found a 
political empire that has outlasted the centuries. But his enthusiasm 
for this Oriental superman does not prevent his picturing him as a 
cruel, lecherous, uncultured hypocrite, who foisted a man-made re- 
ligion on the people as a revelation of God, urged his followers to 
slay without pity the non-Moslem despite treaties and his pledged 
word, and enforced a moral and social code stamped with fanat- 
icism, intolerance and utter disregard of women and the weak ones 
of earth. 


. THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA. By Kenneth Scott Latour- 
ette. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75 net. 

The author of this volume gives a brief sketch of the es- 
sential facts of Chinese history, an outline of the larger features 
of China’s development, and the historical setting of its present-day 
problems. He reviews the materialistic nature of China’s culture; 
her industrial and commercial development; her political organiza- 
tion; her lack of nationalism; her formal educational system; her 
language and literature; her religious life, and her contact in 
modern times with Japan and the European powers. He insists 
particularly upon the injustice of England, France and Russia in 
their attempts to capture Chinese trade, and their utter lack of 
honesty in seizing Chinese territory. Comparatively little is said 
of the religious future of Christianity, although the writer speaks 
in favor of a Christianity “ which will restate its theology in terms 
more in accord with the traditional thought of China.” The super- 
natural is to give way before the social message of the Gospel, 
which, he tells us, must be stressed to meet the needs of a material- 


istic people. 


CICERO. A Sketch of His Life and Works. By Hannis Taylor, 

LL.D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $3.50. 

During the last twenty-seven years of his life, Cicero was 
the most brilliant exponent and the most loyal defender of the old 
Roman State’ In fact, as Mr. Taylor well says, his life is the best 
possible commentary upon the Roman constitution. 
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In this scholarly volume the author has drawn a vivid, full- 
length portrait of Cicero as lawyer, statesman, philosopher and 
rhetorician. The most interesting chapters deal with the Roman 
constitution and the Roman bar in the height of its power. On the 
whole the life is written in too laudatory a strain, and Cicero’s 
influence on early Christian thought exaggerated. An excellent 
and complete anthology of Cicero’s most striking utterances con- 
cludes the volume. 


THE GRAVE OF DREAMS, AND OTHER VERSES. By James 
M. Hayes. New York: The Encyclopedia Press. 75 cents. 
This is a little volume of verse put forward with a disarming 

modesty, but happily the very charming apology with which it 

opens is far from necessary. All the lyrics are devotional in sub- 
ject or in treatment, and have an appeal that is practically universal. 

Genuine poetic feeling, delicate fancy, gentle but persistent opti- 

mism, transparent sincerity, thoughtfulness, and a spirit of priestly 

devotion characterize this beautiful little book. The occasional 
weak line is more than atoned for by many so exquisitely phrased 
that one will wish to commit them to memory. 

The opening poem is a good index to the spirit of the book. 


Where are the hopes, the longings and desires, 
The dreams God gave me when my life was young? 
They are as dust of flowers the weeds among, 
Sweet perfumed memories, the ash of fires, 

The many voiceless strings of broken lyres, 

The songs that in the long ago were sung. 
Alas, within the grave of dreams they rest; 
Blessed with sad tears, each one was laid away. 
Though life is dreary and the days are gray 
Will not the sunset’s glory glow the West? 
Though shadows deepen, hope is in my breast, 
For starless nights must always end in day. 

The God Who gave me dreams is kind. Ah then! 
Somehow, somewhere my dreams will live again. 


The following, entitled Vocation, has a wistful, appealing 
quality : 
So delicately tender, 
The creature of an hour, 
Upon a mountain ‘side it grew, 
A gentle little flower. 
VOL, CV.—26 
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It lived within the silence 
Wherein its life was born; 
It blossomed in the twilight 
And withered ere the morn. 
Unknown it lived, unseen it died 
Upon its lonely sod; 
But not in vain its little life 
Before the Eyes of God. 
Father Hayes is to be congratulated on giving us an individual 
note in religious verse. We should say that it voices the love of 
an innocent heart for whatever is good and fair, whether divine 
or human, earthly or heavenly. It is summed up in every stanza 
of the very pretty concluding poem, Vale: 
Good-night, sweet world good-night! 
I love not heaven less 
_ Because my heart has found delight 
In earthly loveliness. 


THE RISE OF LEDGAR DUNSTAN. By Alfred Tresidder Shep- 
pard. London: Duckworth & Co. 

This is the biography from childhood to early manhood of 
Ledgar Dunstan. Born into an English Baptist family, he was re- 
moved by fortunate circumstance to an atmosphere more favor- 
able for his development; after a short business career, he entered 
literature; his efforts met with success, and then came a 
happy marriage. At this point the story ends. The book is fairly 
well written and moderately interesting, along lines that are rem- 
iniscent of other authors who have worked the same field and 
reaped richer harvests. The sketches of middle-class life are touched 
in unsympathetically and sometimes unpleasantly, and in Ledgar’s 
outlook and observations upon the world around him there is noth- 
ing of special value or originality. At all stages, prominence is 
given to his liking for speculation regarding matters theological, 
and much of the content is made up of conversations upon these 
themes, thus introducing, beside some unacceptable expressions 
by adults, many childish irreverences which, though unintentional, 
are unpleasant. The formlessness of the narrative tends to ob- 
scurity; the author has so concealed his intention that our antici- 
pations are not roused by his promise of a sequel, though it is pos- 
sible that in this will be shown Ledgar’s rise to religious conviction 
and the acquisition of some form of faith. Otherwise, the book 
fails to explain its existence. 
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THORGILS. By Maurice Hewlett. New York: Dodd, Mead & 

Co. $1.35 net. 

Mr. Hewlett has given us here an Icelandic prose saga, a tale 
of rugged life in the Viking age, of adventure on land and sea, 
of ambitions and hardships, of livelihood wrested from unyielding 
nature. Thorgils, hero of prodigious deeds that make his name 
famous throughout the countryside, defies even the god Thor, 
whose apparition haunts him, reproaching and threatening the quon- 
dam worshipper who has become a Christian. But Mr. Hewlett’s 
Icelander is not a Thiodolf; he is barbarian to the end. His loves 
are warm and loyal, his friendship is true, his enmity relentless, his 
anger quick to burn and slowly extinguished; even in old age, his 
sword strikes swift and deep in vengeance for private wrongs no 
less than in a righteous cause. 

Once more Mr. Hewlett has displayed his remarkable faculty 
for catching the spirit of a remote period and embodying it with 
picturesque expression, vigorous and dramatic. An effect of vir- 
ility and massive simplicity is produced with the art that is his own; 
yet the result is not all that we could ask from an author so gifted. 
It is at once too detached, and too harmonious with the stormy 
note of today. We feel we have almost a right to demand from 
Mr. Hewlett that he either beguile our troubled eyes with a lovelier 
vision, or give us substance of hope and inspiration for the present 


MULTITUDE AND SOLITUDE. By John Masefield. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.35. 

Mr. Masefield’s novel, a reprint of an earlier work, is not 
unworthy of his later years. It tells the story of Roger Naldrett, 
a writer, who loves, and is loved by, Ottalie Fawcett, a woman of 
rare gifts and beauty of character. Death takes her from him, but 
his love for her remains a vital and ever-increasing influence for 
good. He seeks that field of activity which will enable him to 
shape a career that will approach most closely her exalted ideals. 
When he considers literature as a means to this end, his confidence 
in his chosen calling is shaken. At this juncture he meets Lionel 
Heseltine, who is under treatment for the sleeping sickness which 
he has contracted in South Africa, but who is determined to return 
there and fight the pestilence, even at the cost of his life. Roger, 
feeling that he has found action worthy of Ottalie, volunteers to 
accompany Lionel. The story of their expedition gives a dramatic 
and painfully vivid picture of this terrible disease; Lionel suc- 
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cumbs again to it, but is saved by Roger, whose desperate efforts 
lead him to stumble upon a cure. When the two men return to 
England they find that a cure has been discovered and has received 
recognition. This is a bitter disappointment to Roger, whose hap- 
piness it would have been to give the cure to the world as an offer- 
ing to Ottalie. Further thought, however, gives him a different 
point of view: he has found a way of fitting service to her memory; 
he will dedicate his life to building up an interest in “the new 
hygiene and the new science; in all that is cleanly and fearless;” 
for it is his conviction that “all the ills of modern life come from 
dirt and sentiment, and the cowardice which both imply.” 

The book is full of extremely well-written thought, and it 
has a strong interest; but this is of a kind that limits its appeal 
to those who read fiction not primarily for entertainment. 


SOME MINOR POEMS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Mary G. 

Segar and Emmeline Paxton. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. $1.00 net. 

Miss Segar’s preface to this little volume expresses a hope that 
the book will fill a twofold purpose—to interest the general reader, 
and to help the teacher of Middle English literature to make his 
pupils realize the spirit of the Middle Ages. It should achieve 
both these ends. The poems selected are of varied character, they 
are not too long nor too numerous. They stand in their original 
form; but capable guidance is furnished by the glossary which is 
Miss Paxton’s contribution to the work. In an introductory essay, 
brief but very interesting, Miss Segar shows the relation between 
the English literature of today and that of the medieval period. 


IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA. By W. H. Hudson. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The reader who takes up this book may do so with the cer- 
tainty of enjoying it. The sketches contained are the fruit of Mr. 
Hudson’s sojourn in this country, “resting far off in its primitive 
and desolate peace, untouched by man, remote from civilization ;” 
a land of strange legends and traditions. It was not, however, the 
long-felt desire to explore the “ unmarred desert”’ of Patagonia, 


but the passion of the ornithologist that led the author there; 
and, he tells us, had all gone well with him “these desultory 
chapters, wkich might be described as a record of what I did not 
do, would never have been written.” A bullet wound in the knee 
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disabled him early in his stay, and restricted activity later; there- 
fore, this fascinating bit of writing is the result of what he calls 
his idleness. His observations and reflections roam over many 
subjects suggested by his surroundings; and in their expression 
we have Mr. Hudson at his best. 


THE WHITE PEOPLE. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. $1.20 net. 

This little piece of fiction marks a departure and an advance 
by Mrs. Burnett. It is the autobiography of Ysobel Muircarrie, 
who, orphaned in infancy, passes the years of her sensitive, imag- 
inative childhood in the remote corner of Scotland, where is situ- 
ated the huge feudal castle that is her birthplace and inheritance. 
From time to time she has visions of what she calls “ the White 
People,” from the clear pallor of their faces, unconscious that her 
eyes are opened to the imminent presence of the dead. The loving 
care of her guardians keeps her in ignorance of the fact that she 
sees what they cannot, and it is not until she reaches girlhood that 
the truth becomes known to her, under circumstances it would be 
unfair to the reader to tell. 

Mrs. Burnett has been quoted as saying that already more 
letters have been received by her regarding this story than anything 
she has yet written. It is due to her to say that not all of this inter- 
est can be attributed to the almost universal attraction felt for 
whatever treats of the spirit world; much of it is on account of 
the way in which the tale is presented. This does the author great 
credit: she has not hitherto done anything with so sustained a note 
of simplicity and sincerity; moreover, she has here employed the 
brevity that is the test as well as the achievement of art. By this 
means she has accomplished that rare result, genuine pathos. The 
delicate, touching beauty of the one love scene, and of the closing 
chapter, is not paralleled in any of her former writings and is 
not surpassed by anything in recent fiction. 


SONGS OF THE FIELDS. By Francis Ledwidge. With an In- 
troduction by Lord Dunsany. New York: Duffield & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Francis Ledwidge belongs in a measure to the group of poets 
discovered by the War. Although we are told that he has been 
engaged in untaught versifying since his fifth year, his first volume 

-has been brought out only very recently, under the encouragement 
of Lord Dunsany, the. well-known Irish dramatist and soldier. 
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Ledwidge himself is also in active service, it appears, as a lance- 
corporal in an Irish regiment attached to the Mediterranean Force. 
Hence, one is a little surprised to find that the Songs of the Fields 
are worlds away from such robust utterances as Rupert Brooke’s 
1914. Ledwidge’s verse is not martial, and has little concern with 
the world’s happenings. It represents, rather, a life-long medita- 
tion on the beauty of nature by one who needed not to be taught 
to observe her exactly nor to love her well. 

Lord Dunsany’s foreword wisely warns off those looking for a 
“ message.” This young poet is a sort of minor disciple of Keats, 
weaving together the outer world and the inner mood into a tissue 
of verse often delicate and sweet. His materials are moments, 
minutely and exquisitely rendered—flashes of sympathetic vision, 
moments of unexplained sadness, the blackbird’s note, the coming 
of spring, moon-rise, this or that strange bit of romantic lore— 
and his songs sing themselves instinctively and melodiously; but 
of real convictions there are none. There is no drawing of 
morals, and hence one fruitful possibility of wearying the reader 
is avoided. On the other hand, the defect of this virtue is inevit- 
able; it leaves an impression of ease and spontaneity rather than 
of depth. It is not evident that these verses, lovely as they are, 
strike deep roots. The clearness and the memorable quality of 
poetry that has a vital centre are lacking. The passion is often 
plaintiveness; the substance often a mere mood made articulate— 
poetry for poetry’s sake. 

Yet such verses as A Song of April, The Coming Poet, Grow- 
ing Old and Spring give a pleasure for which one is grateful— 
pleasure in their exact imagery, their musical diction and in the 
unmistakable genuineness of their poetic speech. The foreword 
refers to the time when the young poet used such locutions as 
“°*Thwart the rolling foam,” and “Waiting for my true love on 
the lea.” But either that was long ago, or he has since matured 
quickly in the ways of his art. There is little of the conventional 
in his expressions—they seem all his own: 

I only heard the loud ebb on the sand, 
The high ducks talking in the chilly sky. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY. By Brother Chrysostom, 
F.S.C, « Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. $1.25 net. 
Development of Personality is a volume that will long stand 

as a worthy monument to the brilliant master mind of its author. 
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A student of great talent and attainments, the late Brother Chrysos- 
tom has given us the fruits of his labor in a book that is truly 
remarkable for its lucidity, its strength and its erudition. 

The volume contains a broad and thorough treatment of those 
“principles possessed of an inherent fitness to produce and develop 
in the teacher qualities which are today universally admitted to be 
among the most highly prized of the fruits of education.” It is 
intended to give teachers, especially religious teachers, a clear 
insight into those influences which aid in the development of real 
character. In order to do this, the book, in the opening chapters, 
brings forward a lucid comparison between the normal school and 
the religious novitiate and shows how they agree and differ in 
aim, curriculum, method, spirit and presentation. The most es- 
sential difference, the author states, lies in the fact that in the State 
normal school only human faith can receive official recognition; 
whereas the novitiate is unthinkable without the daily exercise of 
divine faith.” 

Feeling that this, divine faith, is the great influence in the de- 
velopment of character, he takes up the consideration of faith in 
general, its influence on the teacher’s character and its pedagogical 
values. He examines closely into the biological, psychological and 
physiological aspects of faith and gives a modern, sane and coherent 
exposition of the elements of such troublesome conceptions as 
heredity, environment, plasticity, reflex action and habit. 

The teacher and student will find this volume an inexhaustible 
mine of close-reasoned facts and inferences. Not merely does it 
contain a wealth of subject matter but it also presents prolific 
references. 


THE MEXICAN. WAR DIARY OF GEORGE B. McCLELLAN. 
Edited by William Starr Myers, Ph.D. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. $1.00 net. 

In preparing a life of General McClellan, Professor Myers 
had occasion to consult the Mexican War Diary which forms part 
of the McClellan Papers in the Library of Congress at Washington. 
It was well worth publishing, for it gives a perfect picture of the 
young army officer who was to become in the Civil War the idol of 
the Army of the Potomac. The period covered begins with his de- 
parture from West Point, September 24, 1846, and extends to the 
battle of Cerro Gordo, April, 1847. 

The diary reveals to us a proud, self-confident and ambitious 
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soldier, critical to a fault of his superiors, deeply sympathetic with — 
his men, and beloved by many friends who admired him for his 
integrity, truthfulness and sense of honor. It gives us, besides, a 
vivid picture of the Mexico of the forties, describes the lack of 
discipline of the volunteers, and affords an eyewitness’ account 
of the siege of Vera Cruz and the battle of Cerro Gordo. The 
regular’s contempt for the volunteer is evident on every page. 
For example, under the date, December 27th, we read: 

“ General Pillow had a difficulty with a volunteer officer who 
mutinied and drew a revolver on the General. The General put him 
in charge of the guard, his regiment remonstrated, mutinied, and 
the matter was finally settled by the officer making an apology.” 

Of the line of march he writes, January 1, 1847: “ They were 
marching by the flank yet the road was not wide enough to hold 
them, and it was with the greatest difficulty that you could get by— 
all holloaing, cursing, yelling like so many incarnate fiends—no at- 
tention or respect paid to the commands of their officers, whom 
they would curse as quickly as they would look at them. They 
literally straggled along for miles.” 


TWENTY MINUTES OF REALITY. By Margaret Prescott Mon- 
tague. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents net. 

The writer, recovering from a surgical operation, suffered a 
period of morbid and mental depression. Suddenly she imagines 
that she has pierced behind the veil of existence, that she sees 
reality in all its joy and beauty. She “ sees life as it is—ravishingly, 
‘ecstatically, madly beautiful.” Instead of keeping her experience 
to herself, she proceeds to write it up for The Atlantic Monthly, 
which prompts other equally imaginative, morbid and pagan souls to 
write letters about their silly glimpses into “the joy and beauty 
of the Real.” This pseudo-mysticism might be amusing were it 
not that the neurasthenics who give their experiences are devoid 
of all sense of humor. 


TRAINING FOR A LIFE INSURANCE AGENT. By Warren M. 
Horner. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 
The volumes of Lippincott’s Training Series, written by lead- 

ers in the various professions, present in concise and interesting 

form the demands upon character and education, and the best meth- 
ods of training for medicine, law, the stage and many others. Mr. 

Horner, who has had twenty years of experience as life insurance 
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agent and manager, writes of the growth and development of this 
peculiarly American business, and describes at length its opportun- 
ities, methods and organization, the value of advertising, the secret 
of success in salesmanship and the like. 


INFANT BAPTISM. By John Horsch. Published by the Author, 

Scottdale, Pa. 40 cents. 

This brochure forms part of a larger work on the history of 
the Anabaptists soon to be published by the author. It deals with 
the controversies of the Anabaptists of the sixteenth century, with 
the Lutherans, Zwinglians and other Protestant sects on the ques- 
tion of infant baptism. With the Bible as their only rule of faith 
the Reformers were hard pressed to prove the necessity of infant 
baptism, and they fell back upon the argument from divine tradition 
(Luther), the argument from circumcision and predestination 
(Zwingli), the need of an exclusive State Church (Oecolampad), 
etc. As the Anabaptists kept appealing to the Bible for texts prov- 
ing infant baptism, the reformers styled their teaching “a wicked 
error and blasphemy against the divine name,” and urged their 
execution for blasphemy. The whole controversy is an excellent 
instance of the necessity of an infallible teaching authority to 
speak in Christ’s name the complete revelation of God. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE REPUBLIC. By RossiterJohnson. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

In a brief introduction the author of this fascinating volume 
points out the remote and proximate causes of the Civil War. In 
most dramatic fashion he describes the campaigns and battles of 
1861 to 1865, which distinctly advanced or retarded the general 
movement towards the end. ‘The progress of the war is traced 
with masterly hand, the plans of the various campaigns are ex- 
plained in detail with the aid of excellent maps, the comparative 
merits of the Northern and Southern Generals are set forth fairly 
and. impartially, and many instances of bravery and daring are 
recorded. It is good to remember that New York State fur- 
nished one-sixth of all the men called for by the National Govern- 
ment; that she had fifty-nine regiments out of the total three hun- 
dred which had more than one hundred and thirty men killed dur- 
ing the war; that the Sixty-ninth lost more men killed and wounded 
than any other New York regiment. In the two thousand four 
hundred engagements of the war the daily average loss of life was 
four hundred. 
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THE DAYS OF ALCIBIADES. By C. E. Robinson. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Assistant Master at Winchester College has in these fas- 
cinating pages given his readers a most vivid and accurate picture 
of Athenian life in the Great Age of Pericles. As he himself 
informs us: “ These sketches conform to no strict canon of scien- 
tific history. They are rather intended to depict the manners, 
customs and general atmosphere of the times. Nevertheless the 
plots are in most cases based upon actual events and anecdotes, 
related in Plutarch and elsewhere. Nor are the characters ficti- 
tious; nearly all of their names at least are on record. They are 
designed, however, to stand less for individuals than for general 
types.” 

Alcibiades is the background of the picture—Alcibiades, the 
ward of Pericles, the pupil of Socrates, the leader of Athens’ gilded 
youth, the victor of Olympia, the patriot of 415 B. c., the traitor 
of 413 B. c., and the patriot again of 411 B. C. 

The writer initiates us into the home life of Athens, its wed- 
ding and funeral customs, its mode of warfare on sea and land, 


its Olympian games, its political meetings, its religion and supersti- 
tions, its dinner parties and its theatres. 

The book reads like a romance. A boy will learn more from 
these sketches, as the author modestly styles them, than from many 
a ponderous, old-fashioned textbook. 


THE WILL TO WIN. By E. Boyd Barrett, S.J. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 50 cents. : 
This is an abridgment of Father Barrett’s larger work, 

Strength of Will, which was reviewed in the March, 1916, issue of 
THE CATHOLIC Wor LD. It is addressed mainly to American Catho- 
lic boys, to inform them what will-power means, how important and 
necessary it is, and how it may be acquired. The writer emphasizes 
the need of will-training, suggests methods of strengthening will 
power, explains the secret of overcoming evil habits, and urges the 
boys to acquire the Christian spirit of self-reliance, or the will 
to win. 


MY BELOVED TO ME. Thoughts and Prayers in Verse. By S. 
M. A. St. Louis: B. Herder. 30 cents net. 
Father Rickaby’s preface to this little volume of verses gives 
the clue to their remarkable fervor and tenderness. They are, he 
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says, the work of a cloistered nun in a convent of the Perpetual 
Adoration, who has written, she tells us, “ for ignorant women.” 
To this Father Rickaby rightly adds that some who are not ignor- 
ant may read her work with pleasure. One has a sense of minor 
artistic flaws, such as occasional rhyme irregularities, and the length 
of some of the poems, which at times gives an effect of repetition 
rather than progress. But these impressions are unimportant when 
measured with the reality and directness of feeling at the heart 
of these verses. They speak convincingly and sweetly of the love 
of God. 


A FLOWER FOR EACH DAY OF THE MONTH OF JUNE. 

By John J. Murphy, S.J. Edited by William J. Ennis, S.J. 

_ New York: The Home Press. 10 cents. 

This booklet first appeared some thirty years ago. It is re- 
printed as a tribute to the memory of Father Murphy who is re- 
membered by old readers of The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
and as an aid to devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. It is an 
excellent book of meditation for any season of the year, but will 
prove especially useful during the month of June for both private 
and public devotion. Father Ennis suggests that the book be read 
at the week-day Masses, during the Novena to the Sacred Heart, 
or at the evening services. 





A LILY OF THE SNOW. By F. A. Forbes. New York: The 
Encyclopedia Press. 25 cents. 
We recommend to our schools and academies this well-written 
and touching play. It is founded on the life and martyrdom of 
St. Eulalia who died for the faith in Merida, Spain, a. D. 303. 


E wish to announce to our readers that the John Lane Company 

of New York have in press a forthcoming volume of the 
poems of Charles W. Stoddard, collected by Ina Coolbrith and 
edited by Thomas Walsh. 


[* a small volume of one hundred and sixty pages, The Inter-. 

dependence of Literature, by Georgina Pell Curtis (St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 60 cents net), the author endeavors to give her- 
readers an outline of the chief literatures of the ancient and mod- 
ern world, and to awaken their interest in the subject of their inter- 
dependence. The volume is suggestive and helpful to the beginner, 
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E recommend to our readers The Communion Prayer Book, 

by a Sister of St. Joseph. (Chicago: D. B. Hansen & Sons.) 
It contains prayers for Mass, Confession, Communion, and special 
prayers arranged in a way to bring home the life of Our Lord to 
the little ones. 


eel MEALS FOR LESS MONEY, by Mary Green (New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net), contains good advice 
to every economic and patriotic housekeeper. It explains how 
food which in former times has been so carelessly wasted, may in 
these times of war and economic pressure be saved and utilized 
in the best possible way for our home and country. 

A variety of recipes are given: 1. Those which require only 
a small amount of meat; 2. Recipes for vegetable dishes which 
can take the place of meat; 3. Recipes for the economical use of 
the cereals, dairy products and other common inexpensive foods; 
4. Recipes for breads, cakes, and desserts requiring only a small 
amount of butter and eggs. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The Australian Catholic Truth Society sends us The Literature of the 
Liturgy, by Mrs. M. Goulter. 

The American Catholic Quarterly Review sends us a reprint of an article 
by the Swedish convert, Sven Magnus Gronberger, on Saint Bridget of Sweden. 

Benziger Brothers, New York, have just published The Way of the Cross 
according to the method of St. Alphonsus Liguori. 15 cents. 

B. Herder, of St. Louis, have sent us a beautifully illustrated memento 
of First Communion, entitled Panis Angelorum. 45 cents net. 

The latest publications of The Catholic Mind are Christianity and the War, 
by Bishop Carroll of Helena; The “ Unbiased” “ Independent,” which contains 
the correspondence between Hamilton Holt and Thomas Woodlock on the 
situation in Mexico; The Greek Schism and Benedict XV., by George Calavassy, 
a reprint from Tue CatHoLic Wortp; Governor Catts’ Delusions, which brings 
out the stupid bigotry of the minister Governor of Florida; The Catholic 
Church and Billy Sunday, by Rev. J. H. Fisher, S.J., which gives the reasons 
why Catholics are forbidden to participate in his services. 





Recent Events. 


While the Ministry of M. Ribot remains 
France. in office and has undergone no change of 
members, the higher command of the 
armies has passed from General Nivelle, who succeeded Marshal 
Joffre, to General Pétain, the hero of Verdun. The lack of decisive 
results from the recent offensive on the Aisne is given as the rea- 
son for this supersession. To a certain extent General Nivelle’s 
appointment was due to the politicians, not in the bad sense to 
which we are so much accustomed, but to the French statesmen 
who considered the political effects upon the country and the 
world of military action rather than sound strategy. General Pétain 
represents the subordination of the former to the latter, and de- 
mands a more complete freedom of action for the army, and to 
be untrammeled by Parliamentary committees. Pétain is said to 
be in favor of defensive action rather than of offensive, and is 
looked upon as the greatest defensive general of the war on any 
side. General Foch, who had recently been retired, returns as 
General Pétain’s Chief of Staff. He is looked upon as the most 
successful of the French generals in the offensive, and is, in the 
opinion of Marshal Joffre, the greatest strategist in Europe. These 
changes are looked upon by good authorities as strengthening the 
French army. Political influence, desirous of speedy results, will 
not drive Pétain into an ill-advised offensive, as the new com- 
mander does not owe his position in any way to the politician, but 
to his ability and experience. 

Although the enemy is not being driven out of the land as 
fast as in the previous month, yet he is being forced backward 
gradually. The grand offensive of Hindenburg, so much talked 
about and perhaps dreaded, has nowhere developed. He has, in 
fact, been forced to use all his strength in the defence of his line, 
and has suffered fearful losses. The British forces are well on the 
way to Douai, while the French have captured Craonne. Large 
numbers of prisoners have been taken as well as of guns. The grim 
determination of the French to continue the war has been made 
more strong by the outrages which the Germans have committed 
in their retreat—outrages which render it impossible to make any 
terms with such an enemy except such as involve his absolute 
submission with full and complete reparation. 
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Russia still remains the chief cause of 

Russia. anxiety for the Allied nations, although 

the assurances of its determination not to 

make a separate peace are being repeatedly renewed. Even if these 

assurances are fulfilled, it seems to be certain that the most that 

Russia can do to help the Allies is to hold its own, that there is 

none or but little prospect of such a blow being struck as that of 

General Brusiloff last summer. On the contrary, fears have been 

felt that a determined drive on Petrograd would be made by the 

Germans, and one of the objects of the British and French activity 

on the Western Front has been to draw forces from the East to the 

West to ward off these attacks, a move which so far has proved 
successful. 

The primary cause of the weakness of Russia was the incom- 
petence of the old autocratic régime and the treachery of the Tsar- 
ina, a woman who was under German influence and blindly sub- 
servient to an erotic monk. The Tsar was well-intentioned, pa- 
triotic and loyal to his country, but easily influenced by the Court 
circles of his immediate entourage. This resulted in his becoming 
obstinately determined not to grant the reforms which were es- 
sential to the maintenance of the dynasty. One of his cousins, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailovitch, as long ago as last Decem- 
ber, wrote to the Tsar a warning which if it had been heeded might 
have prevented the loss of his throne. In this letter the Grand 
Duke says that the Tsar’s method of appointing Ministers had 
become widely known, and had caused a complete loss of con- 
fidence in his method of government. “ Your first impulse and 
decision are always remarkably true and to the point; but as soon 
as other influences supervene [those of his wife, and of a group 
of intriguers who used her as their tool], you begin to waver, and 
your ultimate decisions are not the same. If you could remove 
the persistent interference of dark forces in all matters, the re- 
generation of Russia would instantly be advanced, and you would 
regain the confidence of the enormous majority of your subjects 
which you have forfeited. Everything will go smoothly. You 
will find people who, under changed conditions, will agree to work 
under your personal direction. When the time comes, and it is 
not far distant, you can yourself proclaim from the throne the gift 
of the desired responsibility of the ministry to yourself and to the 
Legislative Iristitutions. That will come about simply of itself 
without pressure from outside, not like the memorable enactment 
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of October 30, 1905.” To this advice the Tsar turned a deaf ear, 
and sent away its author to his estates. If it had been listened to, 
upon Russia would not have been imposed the gigantic task of 
carrying on at the same time a great war and the revision of its fun- 
damental institutions. 

The manner in which the Revolution was brought about in- 
creases the difficulty of the task. It was not primarily due to the 
Duma, which rather acquiesced in the movement than originated it. 
The prime movers were the associations of workingmen who were 
suffering from want of food caused by the maladministration of 
the Tsar’s Ministers. The soldiers when called upon to suppress 
the uprisings refused as a body, with a few exceptions, to fire 
on the workmen. Thereupon Councils of Workmen and Soldiers 
were elected throughout the country. These Councils claimed the 
right of directing the movement which they began, and if they 
acquiesced in the decisions of the Provisional Government estab- 
lished by the Duma, they only did so because they approved of them. 
In fact, the imprisonment of the Tsar and the expulsion from 
office of all the members of the Romanoff family were forced upon 
the nominal Government by the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Coun- 
cils. Other measures of a still more extreme character, such as the 
election of officers, have only been prevented by negotiations be- 
tween these two governing bodies. The Provisional Govern- 
ment represented the middle and upper classes, and was sup-. 
ported also by the opponents of any change, while the Councils 
represented the proletariat. They are to a large extent So- 
cialistic, divided, however, into Moderates and the Extremists. 
All, it is said, are in favor of the prosecution of the war until 
Russia is freed from the foreigner, but the Extreme Socialists 
would be willing to unite with the German in order to overturn the 
Hohenzollerns. There is a smaller group who consider the only 
war worth waging is one against capitalists of every country. 
Their object is to weld into one body the workingmen of every 
nation against this common foe. To all of these the new freedom 
of the press, which has been proclaimed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, gives for the first time an opportunity to advocate various 
opinions; it is difficult to learn how large is the support which 
_ they receive and to forecast what the outcome will be. It seems 
evident, however, that there is little prospect of a reversion to the 
old tyranny, unless indeed events should take the same course as 
they took in the French Revolution, owing to the advent to power 
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of extremists, an event which might drive the country back into 
the arms of the Tsar. One of the worst of the evil results of auto- 
cratic governments is that by depriving moderate and judicious 
thinkers of all responsibility, they throw the task of necessary 
reforms into the hands of the violent. The system is a shelter 
for many adventurers who have been aptly styled “ self-ended ;” 
and who when the crisis comes are a danger to the reéstablishment 
of public order. 

In Prince Lvoff and M. Miliukoff, the one the Foreign Secre- 
tary and the other the Prime Minister of the late Government, 
Russia had at her service men at once of great ability and of 
moderate views. Prince Lvoff has been the organizer of the 
Zemtvoes and of those associations which were formed for sending 
supplies to the armies, and which have been the chief means of 
keeping them in existence. M. Miliukoff has devoted his whole life 
to the freeing of the Russian people by establishing the constitutional 
form of government. He is an orator of wonderful power, who 
has repeatedly swayed the destinies of the country, notably when he 
denounced in the Duma the treachery of a former Premier, M. 
Stiirmer, when he was on the. point of selling his country to Ger- 
many. The future of Russia seems largely to depend upon the 
ability of these two men to dominate the situation and thereby 
to control the course of events. 

Unwelcome intelligence has been received, which seems to show 
that the corruption engendered during the autocratic rule of the Tsar 
has left Russia incapable of availing itself of the opportunities to 
form a stable government. The soldiers had got out of hand and 
were fraternizing with their enemies. The resignation of the com- 
mander of the troops in Petrograd and of several other Generals 
thereupon took place, and was followed by that of the Minister of 
War, who declared that he found himself unable to control the army 
and navy. The representative in the Cabinet of Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Councils declared that he could not see in the Russian people 
conscientious citizens who, having secured the rights of free men, 
were willing to fulfill the duties and responsibilities attached to those 
rights, but on the contrary slaves in revolt, despising all control. 
The peasants were taking possession of the land and the Duma 
was afraid to check them, as the army was itself made up of 
peasants. The army was so quiescent that Germany has been able 
to withdraw, it.1s said, six hundred thousand men to the Western 
Front. Food and supplies were being withheld. A dictatorship 
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was being discussed as the only means of saving Russia from being 
broken up into a number of small republics, which would fall 
under the domination of Germany. 

The anxiety and almost despair caused by this untoward series 
of events have been in part removed by the successful formation, 
after several efforts had failed, of a Coalition Cabinet. The dual 
control of the Provisional Government on the one hand and of 
the Council of Soldiers and Workmen on the other was the cause 
of the reduction of the new Russia almost to a state of chaos. 
The amalgamation of these two bodies into one gives new hope 
for the future, although the disappearance of M. Miliukoff de- 
prives the new Cabinet of the ablest of Russian statesmen. Prince 
Lvoff, however, remains at the head, while the new War Minister, 
M. Kerensky, has the complete confidence of the Radicals who 
control the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Councils. He is also idolized 
by the army. The new Cabinet is expected to be made up of six 
Socialists, five Constitutional Democrats and two Octobrists, the 
latter two being the Procurator of the Holy Synod and the State 
Controller. The three points upon which the Government, the 
Executive Committee of the Duma and the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldier’s Delegates came to an agreement are: 1. The unity 
of the Allied fronts. 2. The fullest confidence of the revolutionary 
democracy—a thing which was denied to the Provisional Govern- 
ment—is to be given to the Coalition Ministry. 3. A plenitude of 
powers is to be placed in its hands. This country’s confidence has 
been so little shaken by the events in Russia that a loan has just 
been issued amounting to one hundred millions, while M. Jules 
Cambon, one of the most experienced of French statesmen, although 
he admits that the events which have been taking place are some- 
what disturbing, declares there is no reason to believe that the 
Entente is going to lose an ally, but that Russia will remain solid 
and sure. Russia will continue to play its part alongside of all 
the Allies as in the past. 

The restoration to Finland of her ancient Constitution and 
of the autonomy which had been pledged to her, a pledge, however, . 
which was broken by the late Tsar with the complicity of the 
Duma, is an event not only important and just in itself, but is also 
likely to have a considerable bearing on the course of the war. 
The disaffection in Finland, springing from unjust treatment, re- 
acted upon the relations of Sweden and Russia. In Sweden there 
is a fairly strong pro-German, or rather anti-Russian, element active 
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in driving the country to take the side of Germany, even to the 
extent of taking part in the war. Sympathy for Finland was a 
powerful motive. The new Russian policy towards Finland has 
removed to a large extent the reason for anti-Russian sentiment. 
This treatment of Finland is an exemplification of the political doc- 
trine as to right to independence of all nationalities, which the 
Russian Government has declared to be a first principle of its for- 
eign policy, and is in harmony with the declaration of our President. 
A disclaimer of any desire of conquest has been made. How far 
this applies to the taking possession of Constantinople has not been 
disclosed. 

To Poland the Provisional Government has promised the 
creation of an independent State, to be formed out of the territories 
of which the majority of the population is Polish. It is to be bound 
to Russia by a free military union, but will settle for itself the 
nature of its own government, expressing its will by means of a 
Constituent Assembly convoked on the basis of universal suffrage 
in the capital of Poland. To this Assembly is to be left the work 
of consolidating the union with Russia and the arrangement 
. of the territories of the new Poland, which is to be made up of 
the three divisions that are at present separated. 


Public opinion, like everything else in Ger- 

Germany. many, is made by the State, and in the few 
instances in which its power does not go 

so far, the Censorship is so complete that very little can be learned 
of the true state of affairs by either those outside of the Empire 
or those who are confined within its borders. The Russian Revolu- 
tion was so near that its effects could not fail to reverberate through- 
out the Empire, and of those effects something has been heard. 
The German Socialists, who are the strongest of Germany’s polit- 
ical parties, could not fail, docile though they have shown them- 
selves to be since the outbreak of the War, to be stirred up to 
follow the example, when they saw their own country (with its 
Allies, Turkey and Austria) left as the only representative in Eu- 
rope of the absolutism at whose doors such awful miseries and 
hideous crimes must be laid. So great was the danger that the 
German Government felt compelled to evade the dreaded conse- 
quences by at once making promises of a reform of the Prussian 
franchise, a’ reform, however, which was not to be carried out until 
after the War. The Chancellor’s offer was, however, so much 
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distrusted that even the Majority Socialists, who are distinguished 
from the Minority by the support which they uniformly give to the 
Government, went into opposition, and for the first time voted 
against a war credit. 

Unfortunately another step taken by the Chancellor to counter- 
act the effect in Germany of the Russian Revolution, seems to have 
been more successful. The affectation of a warm sympathy with the 
movement in Russia has won over to the support of a separate peace 
with Germany a certain number, it is not known how many, 
of the Socialist soldiers and peasants and workingmen of that 
Empire. They have been led to the conclusion that the German 
people are longing to embrace them as brothers, and that they, 
by joining hands with them, may free Germany from Hohen- 
zollern domination as they have freed Russia from that of the 
Romanoffs. This idea has met with wide acceptance among the 
Russian soldiers, and this is one of the causes of the anxiety which 
is felt about Russian codperation to the end. The idea, however, 
is foolish and chimerical; its only effect would be to weaken Russia 
or to eliminate her, a thing which would be of supreme advantage 
to Germany. All agree that there is the smallest of chances for 
a revolution in Germany. The absorption in materialist aims has 
left Germany without a leader ready to make the necessary sacri- 
fices for liberty. The subjection to the State is so complete and 
has for so long become a part of the German mind that there would 
be no response to the call to freedom were a leader to appear. 
The discipline of the army is so strict that any initiative of a 
movement on its part is not to be expected. What will happen in 
the event of so complete a military collapse as to take away even 
hope of victory, must be left to the future to disclose. There is no 
small reason for thinking that in any case as soon as hostilities are 
concluded a tidal wave of Social Democratic doctrines will sweep 
over Germany. 

The reception by the German press of this country’s declara- 
tion of a state of war affords an opportunity of seeing how high 
an opinion some Germans at least have of themselves, and in 
what a fool’s paradise they are still dwelling. The consequences of 
the President’s action are declared to be more far-reaching for 
America than for Germany. America’s accession is impotent to 
produce Germany’s defeat. Mr. Wilson’s sole motive was to pro- 
tect the millions which Mr. Morgan had invested in munition fac- 
tories. ‘For that reason, and for that reason only must war be 
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declared against us.” “ Beyond striving after gold the Americans 
have no ideal.” “ Germans, however, will wage the fight with such 
energy that the gold-sated Yankees will be stupefied.” “If Wilson 
places himself in our way he will be shown out of our way militarily 
as twice already he has been lifted from the saddle diplomatically.” - 
Such is the general drift of the comment. A few, however, of the 
newspapers say the declaration must be taken very seriously, and 
one, the Berlin Lokalanzeiger, goes so far as to admit that the 
participation of a Great Power with a hundred million of inhab- 
itants cannot be a matter of indifference. 

Rumors of food riots, of dissensions between the Agrarians 
and the Socialists, of a conflict between von Hindenburg and von 
Bethmann Hollweg, of the efforts of the Austrian Emperor to 
free himself from his vassalage to the Kaiser, have been widely 
circulated. How true or how false they are, no one is able to say. 
But when in the Reichstag itself one of its members publicly de- 
clares his conviction that what has happened in Russia must happen 
in Germany, that a Republic must soon be introduced, and proceeds 
to propose a Constitutional Committee to take the preparatory steps 
in that direction, doubts may well be entertained that the vaunted 
strength of the Kaiser’s power is not so great as its supporters 
would have the world believe. 


The internal situation in Turkey is believed 

Turkey. to be very bad, but real knowledge is lack- 

ing. Of her external relations there is no 

doubt. On three fronts she is being pressed very closely. The 
British advancing from Egypt have driven the main Turkish force 
through a great part of the country once occupied by the Philistines. 
Jerusalem is within fifty or sixty miles of the British outposts, but 
as it is looked upon by the Turks as a sacred city, it will be 
held by them as long as they have the power. It is strongly forti- 
fied, and the way to it, both from the south and west, is very 
difficult. It is not known whether it is a part of the British plan 
to make an attempt to take the Holy City. Should such be the 
case it is probable that the seaboard of Palestine would first be 
seized, and then the most open road, through the Plain of Esdraelon, 
would be chosen for the purpose. The moral effect of the taking 
of Jerusalem would be greater than that of the taking of Con- 
stantinople. "It is a strange thought that soldiers of the British Isles 
should be marching by the same road as that by which the 
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Assyrians of old marched against the Egyptians, and the Egyptians 
against the Assyrians. Along this road the hosts of Alexander 
the Great and the legions of Pompey and Cesar, Vespasian and 
Titus passed, and Napoleon on his way to Acre. 

While the capture of Jerusalem, if accomplished, would have 
the highest spiritual significance, the capture of Bagdad, already 
accomplished, is of the highest material importance. The first fruit 
of this victory is the restoration of British prestige throughout 
the Moslem world and in the Far East generally. It marks a 
recovery of the blow dealt by the surrender at Kut-el-Amara, which 
was the only set-off the Turko-Germans had for the failure of 
their attack on Egypt, for the loss of the Hedjas, and the liberation 
of Mecca from Ottoman rule. Bagdad was the town of the Caliphs, 
the ancient political and economic centre of Arab civilization, and 
as such was an object of veneration. Its ancient importance, how- 
ever, was as nothing in comparison with that which it has assumed 
lately. It was to have been the terminus of the famous railway 
line through which German commerce, along with their Kyltur 
and their domination, was to have found its way to the Persian 
Gulf and the Middle East. Even during the progress of the 
war no pains have been spared to make this line complete, because 
it had come to be an article of faith for many in Germany that 
this railway would make them the masters of the East. Now this 
terminus is in the hands of the British, and has become one of the 
outworks of the British defence of India. 

The third front on which Turkey is being hard pressed is 
farther north. Almost the whole of Armenia has been for some 
time in Russian hands. The important towns of Erzroum, Trebi- 
zond and Erzingan have been lost—forever it is to be hoped, for 
this is the district which has been steeped in the blood of tens of 
thousands of massacred Armenians. The Turkish troops who 
have been helping the Austrians and Germans in the defence against 
the Russians, have, it is understood, been recalled to defend their 

- Own country in its dire extremity. 





With Our Readers. 


N the army camps, already established, and those yet to be formed, 
there will be thousands of Catholic young men. The percentage 
of Catholics in the United States Army before the Conscription Act 
was passed was between forty and fifty. That percentage will be 
increased, most probably, when the selective draft has been put in 
operation. Two hundred and fifty thousand Catholic soldiers will 
be enlisted in the new army. Every means within our power should 
be taken to provide for the spiritual well-being of these men, exposed 
as they will be to many unusual temptations, and. deprived of the 
safeguards of home life. We should provide for them prayer books ; 
books of instruction and edification, clean reading matter that will 
help them pass idle hours, and give them the inspiration of pure 
and noble thoughts. At the request of the Chaplains of the Army 
we have instituted an Association for this purpose, called The Chap- 
lains’ Aid Association. The details of the organization will be pub- 
lished at a later date, but we wish to bespeak for it already the hearty 
support and cooperation of all our readers. The headquarters of the 
Association will be at 120 West 6oth Street, New York. 





‘THE predominant and truly heroic part that Catholic missionaries 
and Catholic explorers played in the discovery, settlement and 
exploration of vast portions of our country is too little known, even 
by Catholics. If we were in any way familiar with it we would realize 
more fully what an enduring debt of gratitude our country owes to 
these early heroes; how their names have been written indelibly into 
her history; how their achievement, their self-sacrifice and their suc- 
cess are one with their Catholic Faith. A sense of the inheritance 
which is therefore peculiarly ours as American Catholics would pos- 
sess us, leading us to imitate their zeal, deepening our love for our 
native land and urging us to strive, even as they did, in season and _ 
‘out. of season, to bring those who do not believe to the true Church 
of Christ. 
* * * * 
N 1902 THE CATHOLIC Wortp called the special attention of its 
readers to the completed edition, in French and Latin and English, 
of the Jesuit. Relations, edited by Reuben G. Thwaites and published 
by Burrows Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio. The edition is a monumental 
work, consisting of seventy-three volumes. These Relations are the 
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accounts sent to their Superior by the Jesuit Fathers who labored 
in the early missions in Canada and the United States. They are of 
course invaluable to every student of the secular or religious history 
of our country and of Canada. Besides these Relations, there are 
among original manuscripts the narratives of the Sulpician Fathers, 
also great pioneers and great missionaries, such as Father de Galinée 
who, with Father de Casson, later Superior of the Sulpicians ‘at 
Montreal, and La Salle started from Montreal in 1669 to find a new 
route to the unknown West. 









* 





* 





* * 





T would be impossible for the ordinary reader to consult these 
scattered documents ; the number of volumes and their cost also make 
inaccessible to him the Jesuit Relations. With special pleasure, there- 
fore, we call attention to a work just published by Scribners, entitled 
Early Narratives of the Northwest, and edited by Louise Phelps Kel- 
logg of the Wisconsin State Historical Society. The years of ex- 
ploration which it covers are those between 1634 and 1699. The 
narratives are all original, written by the actual missionary or ex- 
plorer, or his companions. None is so long as to justify even the 
busiest man in saying that he has not time to read it. All glow with 
the enthusiasm, the loyalty and the zeal of those men who seem never 
to have counted the cost. For the average student of, or reader in, 
American history, the book is admirably adapted. 

To understand the title it must be remembered that the term 
Northwest was used in the seventeenth century to designate the entire 
region about the upper Great Lakes and northeastern part of the 
Mississippi Valley. Its subject matter, therefore, is the heart of the 
- North American continent. “Fourteen years after the Pilgrim Fathers 
had landed on the Massachusetts coast, a French discoverer had ad- 
vanced (1634) a thousand miles west, passed the straits of Mackinac, 
skirted the shores of Green Bay, and made his landfall in the present 
State of Wisconsin.” 
* 


HE volume gives a selection from the diary of Father Vimont, 

telling of the life and death of his friend, Nicolet, the explorer ; the 
account of Father Lallemant of the journey of Father Raymbault and 
Father Jogues to Sault Ste. Marie in 1641. Under the vivid pen of 
the Jesuit historian, the description given of a certain Indian festival 
“reads like a page strayed from a Grecian epic, so mighty 
were the combats, so virile the games, so plaintive the chants, and 
so agile the dances of these barbarians. This is a picture of the 
primitive Indians, before the white man’s fire water and epidemics 
enfeebled their bodies and lowered their morals.” Father Raymbault 





* * * 
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weakened by his labors died at Quebec in 1642. “For Jogues was 
reserved a martyr’s fate and fame.” 





* * * * 


T might be implied from the above statement of Dr. Kellogg that 

“fire water caused a lowering of the morals of the primitive In- 
dians:” that the morals of the Indians were not already low. Such a 
deduction would be false, indeed. The accounts given by Father 
Allouez and by Father St. Cosme, reprinted later in this volume, 
plainly show that the libertinism of the Indians was one of the 
greatest obstacles to their conversion. That these early missionaries 
were able to turn them from a life of excessive debauchery and 
sexual license to the restraint and self-control of Christian teaching, 
is testimony to the supernatural character of the message they de- 
livered and the sacraments they administered. 

“ God has graciously permitted me to be heard by more than ten 
nations,” wrote Father Allouez; “but I confess that it is necessary 
even before daybreak to entreat Him to grant patience for the cheer- 
ful endurance of contempt, mockery, importunity and insolence from 
these barbarians.” 

* * * x 


ET what extraordinary wonders were accomplished may be judged 
from the following narrative of the same missionary: “I have 
received consolation this winter from seeing the fervor of our Chris- 
tians, but especially that of a girl named Marie Movena, who was 
baptized at the Point of Saint Esprit. From last spring up to the 
present time, she has resisted her relatives: despite all the efforts 
they have made to compel her to marry her stepbrother she has 
never consented to do it. Her brother has often struck her, and 
her mother has frequently refused her anything to eat, sometimes 
reaching such a pitch of anger that she would take a firebrand and 
burn her daughter’s arms with it. This poor girl told me about all 
this bad treatment; but her courage could never be shaken, and she 
willingly made an offering of all her sufferings to God.” 

The editor says of this heroic missionary: “ Heedless of fatigue 
or hunger, cold or heat, he traveled over snow and ice, swollen 
streams or dangerous rapids, seeking distant Indian villages, count- 
ing it all joy if by any means he could win a few savages for a 1 
heavenly future...... A second St. Francis Xavier, Allouez, is said 
during his twenty-four years of service to have instructed a hundred 
thousand Western savages and baptized at least ten thousand.” 

The first recorded voyage on the Mississippi is that of Jolliet 
and Father Marquette—a man of desires “ pure and altruistic.” From 
Mackinac he set forth to see the tribes he had long prayed to -see, 
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never to return, “ but to obtain his last and final wish to die a martyr 
to the cause he loved.” 
* * * * 


HE volume concludes with the letter of the simple Canadian priest, 
Father St. Cosme, a member of the Foreign Missionary Society, 
who, on his way down the Mississippi, was murdered by some Chiti- 
macha Indians. The letter was first published by John Gilmary Shea, 
whose name frequently receives honorable mention in this volume. 
It was addressed to Bishop Laval and the self-sacrificing apostle 
signed himself “ Your Grace’s very humble and very obedient servant, 
J. F. Buisson St. Cosme, priest, unworthy missionary.” And his post- 
script sounds very modern, “I have not time to re-read this letter.” 





‘THE great disorders and the widespread immorality that immediately 

followed Luther’s rebellion in Germany are strangely enough 
testified to at times even by those who write in his defence. Of 
course, they claim that he opened the springs of freedom, intellectual 
and religious; that up to his time individual thought and action had 
been repressed. Even a slight reading of pre-Reformation history 
would show both these contentions to be absolutely false. But history 
does confirm the following synopsis of the grave injury done by the 
Protestant Reformation to the whole course of civilization, and the 
chaos produced in the souls of men, by the Methodist Bishop Earl 
Cranston of Washington, D. C. 

“The horrors of imperialism, suffered in the past, were dupli- 
cated in the horrors of individualism run mad. Thrones tottered and 
kingdoms crumbled as they will and must when men are inflamed by 
tragic memories to revolutionary deeds. By the more frenzied and 
reckless, God and religion, with the kings and popes who had ruled 
in their name and by their assumed authority, were cast into the same 
abyss, and no excess of madness was too cruel for perpetration in 
the name of the new gods—reason and. humanity. When one man’s 
voice has long been accepted as God’s voice and that man’s voice at 
last loses its charm, with the result that his power is openly defied, 
then, for the time, religion becomes a byword, and morals are for- 
gotten in the revel of evil passions.” 

* * ; * * 


ISHOP CRANSTON appeals to his co-religionists for greater 
Christian unity. He sees plainly the havoc wrought by private judg- 
ment in matters religious. ‘‘ No marvel that Protestantism in America 
became a mosaic of sects. Any half-dozen zealots could organize, 
call themselves a church, and set up an ecclesiastical order—at any 
cost of disorder.” “There was no tribunal with power to arrest the 
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evil.” ‘“ Seventeen types of Methodists were at least fifteen too many. 
Fifteen kinds of Baptists and twelve or more of Presbyterians were 
not required for the peace of Zion.” 

He adds that the denominations are insisting upon essential unity ; 
in other words they are bearing conscious testimony to their own 
inconsistency; to their own unfitness to be called the Church of 
Christ. To advance thus far upon the road of truth is a hopeful sign. 
The Federal Council of American Churches is composed of thirty-one 
American Churches and of seventeen millions of Protestants. 

Bishop Cranston states that they have adopted a platform which 
for Protestantism is an absolute about-face, the reversal of the trend 
of four centuries; from protesting and destroying, to asserting and 
building up. “ Liberty has at last recognized its law, and individualism 
is becoming sane,” writes Bishop Cranston. A consummation devoutly 
to be wished; for only when liberty does recognize law, has liberty 
itself meaning and virtue; only when individualism recognizes au- 
thority outside itself, as that from which it draws life, can the in- 
dividual be saved from mental and moral chaos. 

* * * * 

N this very article no provision is made for anything like an 

effective universal religious authority that will secure Christian 
unity; that will save liberty from license and individualism from 
anarchy. Indeed it champions radical individualism and denomination- 
alism in religious matters. The objection that the Bible cannot be 
the sole rule of faith because many have appealed to the same quota- 
tion as proof of contradictory propositions, is swept aside by the 
trivial answer that such proceedings arouse discussions about the 
Bible; lead many to read it, thus make it better known and its au- 
thority more widespread. 

In like manner by a sort of religious utilitarianism, denomi- 
nationalism is defended. Competition is the life of trade; God will 
not allow one sect to make a monopoly of the riches of heaven, etc., 
etc. So weak are these defences that one is led to believe that Bishop 
Cranston’s heart was not in the writing of them; that he felt compelled 
to give a sop or two to the opponents in the Federal Council of any 
strong policy of unity. 

* * + * 


NE point he does make, however, which ought to lead him and 
many of his readers further on the road to truth. In speaking 

of Christian unity, Bishop Cranston says, in the name of the Protestant 
denominations, “ we cannot long satisfy ourselves by mere confession, 
without the fruits of repentance.” (The italics are in the original.) 
He continues, ‘begging the different Churches to examine their con- 
science, so to speak, and ask themselves if they have ceased to regard 
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as an essential of faith that which was so regarded when that event 
(separation) occurred. 

If this be a true and obligatory process, then it holds true for 
four centuries as well as for forty years or four years. If every Prot- 
estant denomination would accept it and follow it, step by step, even 
the darkness of the centuries is not dark enough to hide from them 
the fact that they would be led back to that Church, all of whose 
teachings they held as essentials when separation began. 





IME, it has often been said, is on the side of truth. In this work 

of vindication, time labors now slowly; and again quickly. The 
New Republic, a weekly periodical in New York, and which for the 
most part is a journal of protest rather than of principle, solemnly 
announced, some months ago, that its attitude towards the Catholic 
Church in this country would have to be different from its attitude 
towards Protestantism or Judaism. The latter it would regard fa- 
vorably: the former unfavorably. Why? “ Because,” The New Re- 
public stated with sophomoric ignorance: “the Pope is a sovereign 
of a state none the less real because it is unterritorial in character. 
He is aiming at the victory of certain principles conceived as ultimate, 
and he is prepared to provoke conflict with all who come into antagon- 
ism with his aims. Ruler as he is by divine right, holding, in his hands 
the power of the keys, the gateway to salvation, infallible in every 
ex cathedra pronouncement, knowing no limit to a power which he 
only can define, he is without doubt a formidable antagonist. It is 
as a great sovereign that he must be treated. His subjects are in 
the same position as those mistaken Germans who have viewed the 
United States as a colony of their fatherland. Like them, Catholics 
are told that their attitude must succeed because of the universal right- 
ness. But just as what we term Prussianism contained, by reason 
of its very violence, the seeds of its own disintegration, so is this 
militant Catholicism destined to a similar destruction.” 

* * * * 


F we may digress a moment, it was, perhaps, by reading The New 

Republic that the pastor of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church of 
New York, Dr. Leighton Parks, was prompted to make the gratuitous 
charge that the Kaiser and the Holy Father were in league to secure, 
one. for Germany, the other for the Catholic Church, the domina- 
tion of Europe and thus restore the Holy Roman Empire. 

Or, perhaps, it was just ingrained prejudice suddenly wedded to 
the hateful. name of Holy Roman that begot this phantom child of Dr. 
Parks’ imagination. The sermon has been widely circulated; free 
copies of it are at the disposal of every visitor to St. Bartholomew’s. 
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Thus one of the most prominent Episcopal churches of New York 
does not scruple to sow broadcast the seeds of base calumny. 
* * * , * 


UT to return to The New Republic. As the self-appointed cham- 

pion of American patriotism, it condemned the Catholic Church 
in America and all American Catholics. Now war has come upon 
us and war applies the acid test of patriotism. The President of 
the United States has already publicly congratulated the Catholics 
of America on their “large sense of patriotism and their admirable 
spirit of devotion to our own common country.” 

The New Republic, on the other hand, since the declaration of 
war, has, according to The New York Globe, “ committed itself to 
a campaign to do what lies in its power to contribute to the disinte- 
gration of American public opinion, a disintegration which, if achieved, 
will, of course, account to the direct benefit of Germany and help 
her to attain the objects for which she began the war.” The New 
Republic “has practically charged that the President’s defence 
of international law and of American rights is hypocritical; that 
we should reverse our policy and make peace with Germany on 
such terms as she is willing to grant.” The New Republic gratuitously 
insulted millions of loyal American citizens. It now aims to insult 
the entire nation. 





HE Catholic Tribune of Dubuque, Iowa, has taken exception to a 

telegram sent by President Whalen of the American Federation 

of Catholic Societies to the Catholic workingmen of France in answer 

to their greetings to the Catholic workingmen of America. President 

Whalen, acknowledging their greetings, expressed his joy “that Amer- 

ica and France once more stood together in the fight for national 
rights and national liberty.” 

The Catholic Tribune thinks that Mr. Whalen might have so 
expressed himself as an individual, but should not have done so as 
President of the Catholic Federation. Its editorial insinuates that such 
a message to Catholic Frenchmen is a defence of the impiety of the 
French Government. If a writer must resort to such misstatement as 
this to attack the President of the Federation his case is poor indeed. 

* * % * 


ISHOP McFAUL, the Father of the Federation, has stated “ it is in 
the spirit of patriotism and of service, therefore, that the American 
Federation desires to bring itself and its religion before our non- 
Catholic friends, so that when any great question arises, when any 
moral dangef is descried, it can extend the hand of codperation.” 
The editorial of The Catholic Tribune, of Dubuque, states that 
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“President Wilson told Congress on February 3d that he severed 
diplomatic relations with Germany on account of that country’s un- 
limited submarine warfare and destruction of American lives and 
ships—not because poor France is in danger.” 

* * * * 


T is well to remember that President Wilson also stated: “The 
present German submarine warfare against commerce is a warfare 
against mankind. It is a war against all nations. The challenge is 
to all mankind.” “This minimum of right the German Government 
has swept aside under the plea of retaliation and necessity and be- 
cause it had no weapons which it could use at sea except those which 
it is impossible to employ as it is employing them without throwing”to 
the winds all scruples of humanity or of respect for the understand- 
ings that were supposed to underlie the intercourse of the world.” 
“The wrongs against which we now array ourselves are no com- 
mon wrongs; they cut to the very roots of human life.” 
* * * * 


T is extremely important that we understand “what our motives 
and our objects are,” for of these are born the measure and .the 
worth of our patriotism. “Our object is to vindicate the principles 
of peace and justice in the life of the world as against selfish and 
autocratic power, and to set up amongst the really free and self- 
governed peoples of the world such a concert of purpose and of 
action as will henceforth insure the observance of those principles.” 
France is fighting with us: we are about to send our own sol- 
diers to France. The message sent by President Whalen was the 
message of a patriot to an ally of his country; and we feel absolutely 
certain that he voiced well the sentiments of the American Federation 
of Catholic Societies. 





UR readers will no doubt recall that the following poem by Charles 
L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., was published in the March, 1917, issue 
of THE CATHOLIC Wor LD: 


A Roap or IRELAND. 


From Killybegs to Ardara is seven Irish miles, 
’*Tis there the blackbirds whistle and the mating cuckoos call, 
Beyond the fields the green sea glints, above the heaven smiles 
On all the white boreens that thread the glens of Donegal. 


Along the roads what feet have passed, could they but tell the story, 
Of ancient king and saint and bard, the roads have known them all; 
Lough Dergh,*Doon Well, Glen Columcille, the names are yet a glory, 

’Tis great ghosts in the gloaming remember Donegal. 
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The harbor slips of Killybegs saw Spanish poop and sail 

In days when Spain sailed round the world and held the half in thrall, 
And Ardara has writ her name in the great books of the Gael, 

Though sleep has fallen on them now in dream-lit Donegal. 


Well, time will have its fling with dust, it is the changeless law, 
But this I like to think of whatever may befall: 

When she came up from Killybegs and he from Ardara 
My father met my mother on the road, in Donegal. 


The poem was widely reprinted in many journals throughout the 
country. That, however, is not the reason why we reprint it now. 
It was answered or rather its memories awoke sympathetic memories 
in a kindred heart that replied in the following verses: 


I never saw a white boreen; ne’er heard the cuckoo’s call— 
My father braved the western waves in Jackson’s day of old— 

But, Blessed Lady, guard us yet! the glens of Donegal 
Familiar are as mother’s beads, my baby fingers told. 


From Naran More to the Bridge End I love them, one and all; 
(Don’t fairies come at night to me, to lilt their matchless charm?) 
The wintry gales may lash the crags that sentry Donegal, 
But, God be praised, the peace and calm in dingles snug and warm! 
* * * * * 
A hangman’s rope for Time, the thief, nor does his dust appall; 
And Truth enthroned our motto still, though bitter be the cup:— 
*Twas down the road my father went, in dream-lit Donegal, 
When he met my mother darling, as she was coming up! 


Note.—Father born in Ardara and mother in Killybegs—and it’s proud of 
Father Charles I am! 
D. G. C. 





T’HE New York World has issued a valuable pamphlet, giving the 

views of prominent Americans on the question of self-govern- 
ment for Ireland. The list of contributors is a very notable one. 
“Home Rule for a united Ireland,” writes Justice Victor J. Dowling, 
“with complete fiscal autonomy, unrestricted opportunities for com- 
mercial and industrial expansion and adequate safeguards for the 
political, religious and financial rights of minorities, if speedily and 
willingly granted, will send a thrill of enthusiasm around the world 
which will speed the hour of the return of peace, justice and honor.” 





F the two recent proposals of the English Government for a solu- 
tion of the Irish question, the first, the granting of Home Rule 

to all of Ireland except Ulster, was rejected at once by the Irish 
Nationalists. The second, the calling of a national convention of 
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representatives from all parts of Ireland, of different religious beliefs 
and political affiliations who will agree upon a solution, was accepted 
by the Nationalists. “For the first time in her history, Ireland has 
been asked virtually to settle a problem for herself,” declared Mr. 
Redmond: and Mr. William O’Brien, “ A Home Rule settlement by 
the consent of all parties and by my countrymen of all persuasions 
has been the object of my political life.” Mr. Redmond also expressed 
his sure hope that the result of the convention would be a blessed one 
for Ireland, and that it would be animated by the true spirit of con- 
ciliation among Irishmen. The Irish Unionists—as always—did what 
they could to prevent Ireland from having self-government; and 
discouraged the proposed national convention. Their -leader said 
Ulster would never consent to Home Rule; but that the proposal to 
hold such a convention would be submitted to the people of Ulster. 
Carson also repeated the determination of the Ulsterites to withstand 
at all costs the will of the majority. 

Ex-Premier Asquith urged a settlement because it was “ most 
vital to our own interests and to our honor.” 

* * * * 


T is well at least to hope that some fair measure of justice in 
the way of self-government may at length be given to Ireland 
as a result of the proceedings of the proposed national convention. 
But the hope is not unmixed with many fears. One truth stands 
always clear and distinct. The English Government because it has 
made this offer, cannot, as Lord Lansdowne sought to do, and as some 
American newspapers maintain, throw the blame of a non-settlement 
upon the people of Ireland. The blame rests upon the English Gov- 
ernment that has always upheld, even when they threatened rebellion, 
and that upholds now, a few recalcitrants of the North, a small min- 
ority who have refused to accept any proposal that would allow the 
vast majority of Ireland to govern themselves. 
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